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The United States in an American Mirror 


THERE is a favourite aphorism of Roman theologians that no schism 
has lasted over 300 years without displaying signs of disintegration. Is 
the continuity of political schism more certain? That is a question 
wherein American intellect, as distinct from American sciolism or 
swagger, is obviously beginning to exercise itself—not, bien entendu, 
openly, for fear of the people, but none the less practically. For half 
a century, good Americans, when they contemplated an improved phase 
of existence, went to Paris. Latterly, the millionaire of Wall Street, 
after making his pile, has hurried across the Atlantic with the view of 
settling in England. The preference of American ladies for English 
husbands must not be referred to the superior manhood of the noble- 
man or gentleman of the old country—which, indeed, no one would 
dream of asserting—but rather to the attractions of a higher ratio of 
civilisation. Lastly, the accusation hurled with acerbity at Messrs. 
Russell Lowell and Bayard was that they proved themselves far more 
English than Yankee. Preserving a rigid loyalty for the land of their 
birth, never deflecting from the stiff standard of Republican simplicity, 
withholding rather than expressing’ their assimilation with the culture, 
the breeding, the tone and temper of English society, they none the 
less displayed a sympathy which exasperated their countrymen. Wild 
horses would not have wrung the words from their lips, yet was it 
evident that their inmost hearts beat with us and our time-tried 
institutions—in a word, had they cared to crystalise their sentiments 
in a phrase, it would have been—the old is better. 

In plain English, the contrast between a land of settled govern- 
ment and a land subject to the law of Judge Lynch cannot be avoided. 
Republicanism has been on its trial in the United States for a century, 
with the result that anomia is far more rife now than when Washington 
achieved independence for the revolted colonies. Education, culture, 
intelligence, art, science, letters, which permeate the whole of England, 
in the States seek refuge in a few centres. Property, if it has no 
privileges, has also no duties—indeed, the elimination of the feudal 
Southern planter by no means proved an unmixed blessing. No sooner 
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has a man realised a fortune than he flies away from his native country 
to spend it. Only by a gigantic effort have the United States escaped 
the disgrace of swindling their creditors, and thereby justifying Dean 
Mansell’s scathing distich : 


“In a free, enlightened nation, 
Who shall blame repudiation ?” 


Politically, the States appear to need a revised Constitution. The 
enfranchisement of the nigger amounted to a piece of mid-summer 
madness. The Irish vote has created an imperium in imperio, and, as a 
consequence, the true interests, the social and commercial development 
cf the great Republic, are systematically subordinated to Irish passion 
and prejudice. When we were invited by Mr. Gladstone to grant 
Home Rule, and permit Ireland to be governed by Irish ideas, the 
obvious rejoinder was that Irish ideas may be symbolised by the 
revolver and bowie-knife. The United States seem to be dominated 
by these Irish ideas, and to so large an extent that the English settlers 
in British Columbia would rather that the goldfields had not been 
discovered than that their land should be overrun bya horde of lawless 
Americans from the Western States. Is it too much to affirm that the 
hundred years old Republic is not justified by results ? 

It is irrelevant to point to the wealth and literature of the United 
States. Republics do not hold a patent right in the accumulation of 
wealth, neither, thus far, in modern history have they fostered letters 
in a peculiar degree. Moreover, the object of a government is to 
govern, to make men really free by the iron enforcement of law and 
order, so that the strong shall not terrorise the weak, life and limb, 
house and home, shall be safeguarded, and the rights of property held 
sacred. This is just what our limited monarchy effects for us, 
whereby we are the freest people in the wide world. And this 
is just what the Government of the United States does not 
effect for its citizens, the result being that the very best, at the 
earliest opportunity, shake the dust off their feet and seek a domicile 
in some more civilised region. But it may be urged, these are but 
English notions, and based on an imperfect acquaintance with 
America. Well, let so much be conceded. Mere assertions or 
generalisations, from selected examples, offer no irrefutable proof. 
Let us lift a corner of the American veil, and ascertain, if we can, 
what are the real sentiments of the best Americans. Let us follow 
Lord Tennyson’s canon: the highest is the measure of the man: and 
test the Republic by its highest sons. If the logic of expatriation, 
and that voluntary, be inconclusive, then let us have recourse to 
internal evidence, the logic of personal conviction. Ex pede Herculem. 

It was my great pleasure to be accorded an intimate association 
with an American citizen of the first rank, recently deceased. That 
man, above all whom I have ever known, merited the Aristotelian 
epithet magnanimous. General John Meredith Read was in blood a 
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kinsman of mine—albeit, he retained the American spelling of our 
common name—and genealogical research brought us together. I 
deplore his removal in the prime of manhood ; I profoundly reverence 
his memory. A brilliant scholar, and throughout an earnest student, 
circumstances, in early life compelled him to draw the sword. His 
father, Chief-Justice Read, son of one of the seven signers of the 
Washington Declaration of Independence, the Charter of the Trans- 
atlantic Republic, after a prominent political career, found himself 
nominated by the Western States for the Presidency. The issue being 
nothing more nor less than the emancipation of the negro, and 
Abraham Lincoln, the accepted candidate for the Eastern States, 
Chief-Justice Read withdrew his candidature to avoid splitting the 
party, and Lincoln was elected. Then followed the great Civil War, 
and the son of the Chief-Justice, fired with enthusiasm for the cause 
his father had so vigorously espoused, joined the army, and eventually 
commanded a division of 50,000 men under Grant, being wounded in 
the hand. These services demanded recognition, and he became 
Consul-General for the U.S.A. in Paris, stuck to his post through the 
Siege, and afterwards acted as Consul for Germany, French 
susceptibilities not permitting the presence of a German Consul. 
General Meredith Read next went as American Minister to the Court 
of Athens, where his exalted character and chivalrous bearing won 
golden opinions. He was decorated with the Order of the Holy 
Redeemer by the King of Greece, and formed a friendship with 
eminent members of our own Royal Family, which lasted to the end. 
These details I give in order to show that Iam quoting an able, 
conscientious, and loyal son of the Union. Now for his deliberate 
judgment. 

Writing to me from Paris under date May 5th, 1894, and in 
reference toa statement of mine that the unreformed Parliament, which 
supported Lord North and refused to be charmed by the lofty - 
eloquence of Edmund Burke, reflected imperfectly the convictions of 
the nation, he says: “I do not agree with you in thinking that 
Parliament did not represent the people of that day. Parliament 
represented the sentiments of the governing classes, who were, in fact, 
the people of England. You must take the situation as it actually 
existed, and not undertake to talk about universal suffrage, which had 
nothing to do with the matter. It is like that imbecile book, ‘ Green’s 
History of England,’ in which he undertakes to give the history of the 
people, whereas, up to within eighty years, it was the history of 
families. You can begin to write the history of a people generally 
when you introduce universal suffrage—but not before—and do away 
with classes and a monarchy. A Monarchy in England has the 
advantage over a Republic in giving the humblest subject an 
opportunity to rise to the highest places ot honour and usefulness, and 
remain in the position he has acquired, so long as his faculties last. At 


the same time it ensures a sequence in all the branches of the public 
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service, and holds up for emulation an established standard. A 
Monarchy should be immortal, for it has a soul. A Republic is like a 
moneyed Corporation—without any. The longer I live, and the more 
I study and observe, the less I believe in universal suffrage and the 
enfranchisement of an entire population. Universal suffrage is the 
invention of the devil. It lies at the root of the unsatisfied situation 
of mankind at the present moment. Wherever it prevails hatred and 
jealousy are rampant. There are certain elements in every community 
who ought to have nothing to say in public affairs until they fit 
themselves to exercise the rights of freemen. I am firmly convinced 
that people who can neither read nor write, and have nothing at stake 
in the community in the way of property, should not be allowed to 
vote. Speaking of the unrest and the want of respect for individuals 
prevailing under Republican institutions, my friend M. Magnard, of 
the Figaro, said to me: ‘ It is a curious thing that within the last few 
years no one in France is willing to pay any attention to another, and 
each expects to occupy the first place.’ This is one of the outgrowths 
of the theory now prevailing.” 

I venture to affirm that the words of General Meredith Read 
must be read between the lines. They do not emanate from a 
disappointed, but from a successful citizen, not from one out of tune 
with his countrymen, but, on the contrary, their spokesman, for he 
was the recognised doyen of the American colony in Paris, and 
enjoyed the friendship of every contemporary American of note. He 
was ready to champion his grandfather, the signer of the fatal 
declaration of independence. He himself fought and bled for the 
unity of the Union. But he had thought. But he had read. But 
he had kept his eyes open, and drawn judicially a contrast between 
English liberty and American license, between the system his grand- 
father deliberately broke away from, and the system that supplanted 
it; or, as he most picturesquely phrased it, between a body with a 
soul, and a body without one. In strict justice to his reputation, 
I must, notwithstanding, emphasise his intense love for and loyalty 
to his native land. Some years ago, an ancient mansion was willed 
away from us under circumstances which we, rightly or wrongly, 
resented. We joined in imploring him to purchase this alienated 
home, and represent the family whereof his grandfather’s grandfather 
was a distinguished scion in the old country. He declined. He 
owed a duty to the United States. That constituted his prime 
obligation. Hence, I contend, the candid and out-spoken declaration 
of sentiment above quoted must not be misconstrued as falsity 
towards America. He does not say so in terms, but probably he 
felt keenly sensitive to the failure of the democratic experiment 
among the English-speaking races of the American Republic. He 
would have cut his tongue out rather than whisper such an idea, 
yet, perchance, if the Union Jack, quartered with the Stars and 
Stripes, floated on the Capitol, symbolising the solid union, not of 
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States, but of the vast Empire of the Anglo-Saxon in every quarter 
of the globe, had he shed tears, they would hardly have been tears 
of sorrow. Not alone among the créme: de la créme of America, his 
patriotism extended wide enough to cover the old country. 

Now, I venture to surmise that this grand and noble American 
did honour to himself by holding these convictions respecting the 
form and substance, the drift and danger, of American politics. Few, 
perhaps, would have had the courage to utter them with such splendid 
boldness. And, no doubt, he did not look forward to any amelioration, 
except such as would occur in the unforeseen evolution of things. 
At the same time, the most supreme blessing that could befall the 
United States would be for her leading sons to speak up and speak 
out. The enfranchisement of the nigger is a crapulous absurdity. 
Pompey may be a man, and, as such, have his civil rights; but in 
no true sense is such an inchoate development a brother. It is not, 
however, altogether a question of suffrage. Now that the Southern 
planter has been disestablished, there is no such thing as patriarchal 
society of the sort that exists in our shires, ameliorating the hard lot 
of the labourer, and adding duties to the possession of proprietary 
rights, so that upper, middle, and lower class, are bonded together 
in a homogeneous whole. Sensible of being cared for, the lower order 
ceases to be brutal; brutally neglected, it very soon reproduces the 
instincts of the savage. Nothing can be worse, not even the most 
grinding despotism, than for society to be harshly dichotomised into 
those who have, and those who have not—the conquerors whose 
attitude indicates a pitying but callous contempt, that passes starva- 
tion by with Ve@ victis! and the conquered, who, like Sampson, feel 
tempted to pull down the house over everyone’s head. The whole 
tendency of republics is to make money irresponsible, whereas, under 
an empire or a monarchy, money means responsibility. The blot 
on American beauty—with all its merits—is its total lack of sympathy; 
the very tone of the American voice will not harmonise. Yet America 
can boast transcendent virtues of her own. Her citizens often arouse 
our warmest admiration. Her literature is pure, racy, graphic. But 
in the Republic noblesse oblige has no meaning, for noblesse takes no 
part in human relationship, and owns no obligation to dependents. 
I venture to opine—at the hazard of incurring ridicule—that the 
independence of the States has proved by no means an unmixed 
blessing to Americans. At starting, it called forth magnificent energies 
and created a generation of Titans—yet after all it was vis consili 
expers; and just as the parallel triumphs of Cromwell ended in 
bathos, so the work of Washington and George Read has been in 
many salient particulars disappointing. The Republican body may 
be very superb, very grand, very beautiful, nevertheless, as General 
Meredith Read has felicitously put it: that wondrous corporeal 


development lacks a soul. 
COMPTON READE. 





The Best Irish Books 


Tuoucu the average reader may not know it, these are rather 
interesting days for Irish literature. A heartening little series of good 
Irish books has been issued within the past few years ; the Irish literary 
spirit is growing more, eager and keener, new literary materials have 
been sighted and appraised, Irish students seem to be getting the older 
national literature together, and to be coming nearer to an honest 
realisation of its value, its graces, its limitations. This solidifying and 
ingathering spirit was absolutely essential. Churlish winds and waves 
of misfortune, contempt, poverty, social disorder, had scattered 
Gaelic literary products to all sorts of inhospitable places, to graves, 
to all but oblivion. 

Apart from this really constructive work, this bringing into 
compact form the basis of a national literature from which already a 
higher development, a new inspiration, is proceeding, one notes with 
special satisfaction that the number of serious authors, with artistic 
methods, now pursuing their labours upon one Celtic plane or another 
is more considerable than in any previous generation. We find, too, 
that this modern Irish literary spirit is many-phased. It is romantic, 
idealistic, spiritual; it has historical trends; it seeks to go down 
amid the poorest and barest realities; it wraps itself round with folk- 
lore, loves the old chimney-corners, the heart-sweet, worldly-wise 
discourse of the country firesides. It re-fashions the past, it seeks 
the mysteries of the occult world, and the secrets of Irish bogs and 
cabins. 

It were well if this promising Irish period knew yet a little more 
helpful and discriminating criticism, so that gradually Irish literature 
in the mass would be purified and strengthened by the excision of the 
mediocrities and barbarities which cumber the anthologies and 
libraries even yet ; so that the essence of what is good and capable 
of artistic development in Irish literature and literary ideals would be 
all the better understood. The task of excision and exclusion is no 
light one, for in Irish literature the best and the mediocre have become 
almost equally popular. 

In Irish intellectual history there is a strange lack of unity or 
continuity. We have no straight record of growth, of influences, of 
development to follow. The chief workers are curiously independent 
of oneanother. They do not seem like personages drawing inspiration 
from a common native store, like individualities which had the same 
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national atmosphere, and had something of the same native traditions 
to influence them. Some of them only understood the Irish world 
in small part, several were entirely ignorant of the work of their 
predecessors. The poet knew little of the Gaelic store whence the 
folk-lorist caught his charm; the historical novelist was a stranger to 
the native historian’s plane. One wrought amidst London iufluences, 
and absorbed some of them, ephemeral or otherwise; another saw 
but an aspect of Ireland, and became insular or a mannerist; yet 
another, though he wrought in Ireland, was an alien to its traditions 
and distinctive life; a fourth never fully grew, wanting the heartening 
breath and spirit of national encouragemeut ; a fifth would have been 
immortal had he learned all the essential laws of art; and soon. All 
this helps to explain the fragmentary and disconnected nature of Irish 
literature, and the difficulty attending a unified study and survey 
of the whole. 

History is seldom literature, and turning at the outset to Irish 
historical lore, we meet our deepest disappointmeut. Here is the 
weakest department of Irish books, notwithstanding its possibilities, 
betraying the most crudity of conception, the least sense of art. As 
yet the history of Ireland, for all its dramatic and wistful essences, has 
been worthily written only in patches. John Mitchel’s ‘‘ Last Conquest 
of Ireland (Perhaps)’’ has some fine bursts, and though containing 
pages unworthy of its author at his best, is undoubtedly a strong 
volume. His “ Jail Journal,” one of the foremost items in modern 
Irish literature, is only history in part, but it affords a vivid flash-light 
on the forces which made Irish history at a crucial turning-stage 
(1848); it breathes at first the atmosphere of a burning era, and then 
gradually, as the scene recedes farther and farther from Ireland, the 
book unfolds the poetry and the power in the mind and nature 
of the one who, after Thomas Davis, was the greatest force in Young 
Ireland. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has given a version of the move- 
ment of the forties in his ‘‘ Young Ireland,” a volume which contains 
some valuable notes and traits, a portion which is graphic revealing, and 
many interesting if not entirely trustworthy impressions. But it is 
not literature. It betrays a lack of insight where insight is all- 
essential ; a want of the intuitive, penetrative and higher imaginative 
power which sees an era whole, steadily, vividly. Where solid facts 
are all and in all Sir Charles does well; where more spiritual equip- 
ments are necessary he fails. None of his other books come up to the 
“Young Ireland” standard, and his “Thomas Davis,” in part a 
repetition of ‘‘ Young Ireland,” is one more reminder of the weakness 
of Irish biography generally. Of further books dealing well with 
personalities or periods we have Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s “ Parnell 
Movement,” and Mr. Lecky’s “‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,”’ 
while a word must be said for Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s ‘‘ New Ireland,” Mr. 
J. F. Taylor's “Owen Roe O’Neill,” and the conscientious, if not 
always accurate “ Celtic Ireland” of Mrs. Sophie Bryant. 
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There still remains one who has done some very considerable 
work in the kindred departments of history, historical fiction, and 
bardic lore (or re-settings of the ancient bardic literature)—Mr. 
Standish O’Grady, a Dublin lawyer and journalist. Mr. O’Grady is 
a strong figure in modern Irish prose, the first to arise fresh, eager, 
epic-minded, and vigorous, out of the dreariness and intellectual 
sleep of the seventies and early eighties. He marks a new order in 
Irish historical writing, though some of his admirers are apparently 
forgetful or ignorant of the fresh work in neighbouring fields which his 
predecessor, Sir Samuel Ferguson, offered in ‘‘ Hibernian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” Mr. O’Grady’s gravity and artistic power are 
sometimes warped and gnarled by the habit of the partisan leader- 
writer, of the essentially controversial historian. Thus his ‘“ Story of 
Ireland,”’ which made much stir a few years ago, while amusing for its 
breezy independence and pleasant perversity, is almost ludicrous to the 
serious, tolerably well-informed, and unprejudiced student. Admirers 
have hastily set down his historical novel, ‘‘ Red Hugh’s Captivity,” 
amongst the first of Irish books. With all its constructive defects it is a 
graphic volume, and has two or three memorable scenes; but its 
author’s debt to old chronicles and the “Annals of the Four 
Masters” is forgotten. His volume of stories, ‘‘ The Bog of Stars,” 
has the virtues and limitations of ‘‘ Red Hugh,” to which it is a sort 
of sequel. It affords a few worthy glimpses of what is called 
Elizabethan Ireland, or rather Ireland as the educated Elizabethan 
invader would see it. The fibre, atmosphere, and romance of the 
period, from the native point of view, are seldom or never caught. 
Mr. O’Grady’s old bardic story renderings are much more pleasing. 
His “History of Ireland: The Heroic Period,” is masterful, if 
inclining to Carlyle airs and thunders, and is redolent of freshness 
and glamour. ‘‘ The Coming of Cuculain,” with its fine action, its 
epic movement, its mysteries and magical environment, is a much 
more artistic and noteworthy success. 

Passing from Mr. O’Grady, we find but few prose-workers, new 
or old, who have turned the ancient bardic stories to great literary 
account, and lapsing down to the simpler but kindred world of 
folk-lore, a similar fact holds true, though the folk-lore influence in 
latter-day Irish letters and studies has been considerable. We have 
seen the patient collector and translator, but the artist has been an 
infrequent visitor. We get some of that bardic lore in Lady 
Ferguson’s ‘‘ Ireland before the Conquest,” a fair book; in O’Curry’s 
“Manuscript Materials of Irish History,” O’Donovan’s Translations, 
Dr. Joyce’s ‘‘Old Celtic Romances,” Mr. Hayes O’Grady’s “ Silva 
Gadelica,”” Mr. Curtin’s ‘‘ Hero Tales,” Dr. Douglas Hyde’s “ Beside 
the Fire,’’ and Mr. William Larminie’s ‘“‘ West-Irish Folk-Tales ” are 
praiseworthy collections of the ever-curious lore, survivals from the 
old fields and cosy hearth-corners. From many ancient stories Mr. 
Edmund Leamy has extracted a beautiful and poetical essence in his 
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“Irish Fairy Tales,’’ one of the few books, subtle in fancy, atmosphere 
and charm, which a new worker has fashioned from the half-forgotten 
and dusty products of the old. In ‘Celtic Twilight,” Mr. W. B. 
Yeats (of whom more anon) has given a characteristic setting to 
scraps and fragments of more popular lore. But to the reader who knows 
Ireland from within, it is still but a scrap-book, charming in places, 
though on the whole unworthy of Mr. Yeats. Of still newer artists in 
this faéry region we must set Miss Nora Hopper, the author of 
** Ballads in Prose” (with various lyrics). Her range is not wide, and 
her note is not deep, but it is generally charming here, and occasionally 
exquisite in its sweetness. Miss Hopper’s more recent volume (all 
verse), ‘Under Quicken Boughs,” is in no wise so fresh or full, and, 
indeed, shows the danger of straining a sweet talent by too frequent 
use in hours not quite inspired. 

Turning to the wider world of general Irish fiction, we find that 
only three or four of the native novelists have had particular 
insight into Irish realities. The popular rags, riotous humours, and 
play-acting generally have not wanted historians, but to anyone with 
an honest realization of the vital verities of Irish life, of the higher, 
more spiritual types of national character, some thousands of pages 
of Anglo-Irish fiction are barren and banal indeed. Above the waste 
where the tomes of Lady Morgan, Mrs. Hall, Maturin, and a host of 
less clever people lie mouldering, a few gracious lights, however, shine 
out with a clear lustre. Though Gerald Griffin only gave earnest of 
the greatness that was in him, the light and shadow, heart and flavour 
of the south have genial, changeful revealing in the ‘‘ Munster Tales,” 
while deeper grace, and also deeper passion, find masterful unfolding 
in his “Collegians.” But on a far higher plane stands his own 
delicate, tender personality—that of a stainless Celtic knight of 
literature in the nineteenth century; standing with something of 
a spirit’s grace amidst a wistful and woful life-environment. His 
poems (apart from his notable drama, “ Gisippus”) will not rank 
nearly so high as his best fiction, but reflecting something of his 
atmosphere and a little of his nature, they have a personal as well 
as a poetical appeal. 

From Griffin to the Banims is not so much a step as a change of 
world. We come to strenuous, honest, but much less rare, much less 
refined natures. We are back with the ordinary world; not with 
genius do we now find ourselves, but with gifted and powerful story- 
tellers, on whose lips the ‘‘ brogue ” is soft, whose hearts grew mellow 
in the midst of Irish life. To be sure, John Banim, when in London, 
went occasionally on false literary tracks, crowded his pages some- 
times with vicious and gloomy characters that had faint originals or 
none in the home life ; sometimes owing to bitter circumstances he 
could not help being sick and inert. His brother Michael was more 
equable ; unspoiled, shrewd, and racy of the home soil; but he lacked 
John’s more literary gifts, and we know that the stories ascribed to 
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him owe a good deal to the other’s careful hand. Afterall their faults 
and lapses are reviewed, after the weak books are laid aside, there is a 
store of pages which move with Irish homeliness and tragedy and 
pathos. ‘ Crohoore o’ the Billhook,” ‘ Father Connell” (Michael’s), 
‘‘The Nowlans,” “ John Doe” (John’s), are perhaps the fairest 
specimens. Even in “‘ The Boyne Water” (John’s) and ‘‘ The Mayor 
of Windgap” (Michael’s), which take a lower place, there are scenes 
and character-strokes to be remembered. 

William Carleton in his greatest moments grips us firmer and 
carries us farther inward into Irish realities; he is master of a purer 
pathos, lord of a native humour the Banims knew not; but in his 
worst phases he is degrees beneath the ‘‘O’Hara family” (to give 
them their old pen-name). I think we can find him only at his highest 
in ‘‘ Fardarougha, the Miser,” and certain of the “‘ Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry.”” Unlike some of his admirers, I would hesitate 
over ‘‘ The Emigrants of Ahadarra.” The striking traits of “‘ Valentine 
McClutchy”’ are marred by darksome faults. Certain other of his 
works ought to be decently or charitably banned or buried. 

The true Carleton is certainly graphic. By the way, we under- 
stand him all the better—in truth, for the first time we really 
understand him—after studying his ‘‘ Autobiography” and the 
continuation recently issued by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue. Though the 
autobiography does not show Carleton in his full literary strength, it is 
as revealing a book as Irish literature can boast. Unstudied, candid, 
dogged ; gloomy, fretful, wayward; ignorant, vain, unabashed; 
humorous, lovesome; arrogant, unreasonable; a genius now, a 
vagabond by-and-bye: here the great Northern peasant unfolds all 
his secrets. We see him living in the heart of a peasant Ireland gone 
for ever: the awry, joyful, tumultous Ireland of the days before the 
Famine. We see him “ on the world ’—a tutor, a would-be tutor, an 
idler, a rambler, all but a pauper, wholly a pessimist in the wilderness. 
We find how he saw a vast and complex Irish life in the budding and 
the growing, as it were. We see his hedge-schoolmasters, with their 
mixture of learning, ignorance, drollery, roguery, and the vagabond 
habit—characters which he afterwards immortalised and made stand 
out with a ludicrous distinction only excelled by Shakspeare’s clowns 
and Moliére’s pedants and affected ladies. 

Carleton, in short, had exceptional experience—of Irish travel, 
vagabondage, and misery. He had a magical memory. He knew the 
deeps, the recesses, the idiosyncracies of Irish life as few men knew 
them before or since. His materials, when he came to write, were in 
consequence exhaustive. At times he was delightfully happy in 
weaving them to his will ; at times they overmastered him ; his dislikes 
and his temper played havoc with him and them. He lacked the large 
imaginativeness, the moulding grace, the power of selection of the 
great artist ; he saw none of the higher poetry, mystery, or glamour of 
his world ; to some spiritual heights and aspects of life he was blind or 
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strange. But, after all, this poor peasant-farmer’s son has left us much 
that is a treasure and a marvel, much wherein the tenderest heart of 
his nation is revealed ; pages on pages that are a revel of immortal 
laughter. 

After the study of Carleton, one is apt to realise more keenly the 
frequent unreality and superficiality of a writer like Lever. Yet for 
his rollicking humour, high spirits, and good story-telling, one may 
perhaps forgive much caricature. ‘‘Charley O’Malley,” ‘ The 
O’Donoghue,” “‘ Harry Lorrequer,” and “ The Knight of Gwynne,” 
will long resist the dimming dust, even though their author will recede 
farther and farther from the front rank in his country’s literature. 
There is little doubt that a similar fate awaits Lover. But a humorous, 
good-hearted rogue like ‘‘ Rory O’More”’ (in the novel, not the song) 
should have long since superseded that amusing buffoon ‘‘ Handy 
Andy ”’ as his representative addition to the figures of Irish fiction. 

From these it is a long leap to the tender, the warm-hearted, 
most loveable peasantry with whom Charles Kickham’s fancy peopled 
the glens and slopes of Slievenamon in Tipperary. Say all we may 
about his discursiveness, his want of art, it is impossible to refrain 
from loving the quaint, homely, manly Irish-of-the-Irish folk of 
‘‘Knocknagow, or the Homes of Tipperary.” One is sadder for the 
story of “‘ Sally Cavanagh, or the Untenanted Graves,” and charmed 
to meet (under new names) a host of old favourites in ‘‘For the Old 
Land.” Kickham is quite unknown on this side of the Channel, yet it 
is not too much to say that the country people in Mr. Hardy’s “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd ” are in no wise more vital than Kickham’s 
peasants in “‘ Knocknagow.” 

Now with this older school of Irish writers, with Carleton, 
Griffin, the Banims, Kickham, and sometimes, though to a far less 
extent, with Lover and Lever, one gets Ireland from the inside ; 
Ireland—at least in the cases of the first five—from people who grew 
up, as it were, with the life and generation they described; and, 
furthermore, those of this old school were not afraid to give their 
Irish talent, spirit, knowledge, impressions, and even vagaries, the 
fullest play and the fullest expression; and, therefore, Carleton, 
Griffin, the Banims, and Kickham, impress one with their vitality 
and reality. With one other of the old school, Maria Edgeworth, 
this impression is sometimes wanting. She had not the Gaelic 
spirit ; she had not the experience of Irish life which the others had, 
and much of her Irish work is superficial. The same holds true of 
Annie Keary, the author of ‘‘ Castle Daly.” However, much that is 
inferior in Miss Edgeworth we pardon for things in her “ Castle 
Rackrent,”’ which commemorates a decayed but most curious, reckless, 
rollicking, and rotten old order. But Miss Edgeworth in mould and 
influence was Anglican, like certain clever young writers of our own 
time, who may be better artists than their predecessors but who 
seem all too frequently to be in the act of saying to their English 
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audience: ‘ Behold how restrained, how respectable, how compre- 
hensible to the Anglican temperament we are.” Such an attitude, it 
is almost needless to say, is as absurd as it is insular. 

Before passing from the fictionists of the past, Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu deserves a word—Le Fanu, that sometimes noted artist in 
the weird, a line in which one would expect Irish fiction to run much 
more frequently than it has done. Le Fanu has some almost eerie 
creations, though pieces of his work are in no wise out of the 
common. On the whole, when he came out of his grim, wizard 
region and essayed distinctively Irish work, he was not so remarkable. 
‘‘The House by the Churchyard,” and the like, do not match “ Uncle 
Silas.” However, one or two of his short Irish stories are admirable. 
(The reader will find one in Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue’s collection, ‘“‘ The 
Humour of Ireland.’’) 

The Irish fiction of our own day is manifold in promise, but 
achievements towards the highest order are few. Mr. Richard 
Dowling has never fulfilled, on Irish lines, the expectations aroused 
by his ‘‘Mystery of Killard,” with its Hugoesque suggestions. Mrs. 
Gilbert, too, has dropped from the plane of picturesque promise on 
which “‘The Wild Birds of Killeevy” set her. Mrs. Hinkson seems 
bent on going round and round, and so overdoing that wistful, but 
narrow, Irish world of which she told us in ‘‘A Cluster of Nuts.” 
Miss Barlow made in “ Irish Idylls” a refreshing excursion into one 
quaint and tender corner of Ireland for a loveable essence of Irish 
pathos and endurance, but she, too, seems inclined to go the unin- 
spiring round of repetition, lapsing in such books as ‘‘ Maureen’s 
Fairing” and ‘ Mrs. Martin’s Company,” into work both trite and 
unappealing. Mr. Edmund Downey, the author of ‘“‘ Through Green 
Glasses,” has his place as an incongruous, topsy-turvy humorist, 
and in ‘‘ The Merchant of Killogue,” has made an ambitious venture 
in the line of characterisation and interpretation, choosing as his 
ground the drab-seeming yet fruitful Munster of the seventies. Much 
of the characterisation is distinctly good, and with more vitality and 
finish the book would take a good place in Irish latter-day fiction. 
Mrs. Blundell, an Irish lady who has lived much in Lancashire, has 
made an interesting, but not wholly convincing Irish venture in ‘‘ The 
Story of Dan,” while her short Irish stories in ‘‘ Frieze and Fustian,” 
are suffused with tenderness, though the atmosphere is bleak and 
pensive; under broken roof, piteous circumstances, and rain-swept 
realities, the dream of higher things lives a vital spirit. Mr. William 
O’Brien’s ‘‘ When We were Boys,” is at least an able presentation 
of the national idea, with its poetic appeals to Irish manhood, 
while such characters as ‘“‘ Quish,” the bailiff, are the achievements 
of a gifted and seeing interpreter. Miss Emily Lawless has zealous 
but not always discriminating admirers. Reality is not her strong 
point so far, though “Grania” goes nearer the truth in Irish life 
than anything in her earlier work. Her “ Hurrish” is a bold, but no 
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more than a third-rate novel, spoiled as an attempt at honest fiction 
by a stern desire to state a case against the Land League. It does not 
come within hailing distance of realism. One can see much more 
reality, for instance, in the southern studies of Mrs. Hartley, whose 
best work, however, is in the revealing of the ragamuffin life of 
Dublin, as witness her cold and pitiless pictures in ‘ Flitters, Tatters 
and the Counsellor.” 

We are now near the end of our fiction range. Mr. Frank 
Mathew is a highly promising entity. His ‘“‘At the Rising of the 
Moon ” had keen and faithful West-Irish studies, bare and thin on 
occasions, it is true, and giving more than anything else the sense of 
the observant, sympathetic tourist, but his more recent work, “‘ The 
Wood of the Brambles” (a story of the Rebellion of 1798), for all its 
graphic, humorous, and poetic patches, is often unreal, is as bewilder- 
ing in its abrupt excursions from one thing to another as one might 
fancy the progress of Puck himself to be ; is, in fact, anything but an 
artistic triumph. Mr. Richard Ashe King has put, at least, a great 
deal of clever and caustic discussion into his ‘“‘ The Wearing of the 
Green.” In “ By Thrasna River,” Mr. Shan F. Bullock has given us 
a spirited, boisterous book about Ulster life. Not quite artistic, it is 
valuable for its pictures, and, if its hero is somewhat inert, its heroine 
is a clear addition to the figures of Irish fiction. Lastly, there is ‘“‘ The 
Aliens,” by Henry Keenan, a novel very little known, I fear, yet 
possessing pathetic, poetic, and, in some respects, surprising studies of 
Irish exiles and their associations in a New England state in a much 
earlier decade* 

We come at last to Irish song. Much of it is the work, as it 
were, of reapers and gleaners who had pleasant Irish hearts and 
voices, who had good-natured, neighbourly ideals, who lifted their 
voices in honest lilts that pleased the rebel or racy folk who passed to 
fair and market and muster down the dear old country roads; reapers 
who in the noonday’s glow or the stilly sanctuary of evening had 
often a deeper thought still, which has gone to enrich the felicities of 
minor literature. But we would not be justified in supposing that 
those homely folk recked much of the eternal verities.t 

Touching the higher Irish poetry, we note a tendency latterly to 
set Sir Samuel Ferguson in the chief place. _It is not an entirely just 
or strictly critical tendency. Much of Ferguson’s work—chiefly in 
connection with the bardic world and the Irish heroic age—is inert and 


* Since I wrote the above Mr. Mathew has published some notable fiction. 
“The Spanish Wine,” as a revelation of mood and temperament, is highly interesting. 
His style shows nowadays a new delicacy, sometimes a new mellowness. Mr. 
O’Brien, in his novel “ A Queen of Men,” gives a graphic presentation of a complex 
Irish province and period. 


+ Duffy’s “ Ballad Poetry of Ireland” is a good collection, with some common- 
place inclusions. W. B. Yeats’ “ Book of Irish Verse” is an excellent collection, yet 
showing singular omissions. 
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cold, like bare, strong rocks in an unmoving sea; unappealing at first, 
but it grows more heartening with familiarity, and a little dearer, too, 
even as the most unpromising landscape or sea-rock may. Its simple 
and massive reality eventually gets its due from the patient student. 
Out of very frigid and commonplace wastes of matter, Ferguson, too, 
will often rise in sounding, epic, objective strength. But to say that 
he possesses a really great poet’s luminous insight would be untenable 
criticism. His ‘‘Conory” and “ Lays of the Western Gael” are of 
the most interest to us, and of the most worth, too. The lack of 
insight and the spiritual want which too often keep Ferguson cold and 
alien, render him, in a measure, a dramatic contrast to the one 
all but great poet who has arisen in Ireland this century — one 
whose measure of power only a small Ireland appreciably realises— 
Mr. Aubrey De Vere. His highest work—serene, stately, contempla- 
tive—is a fine spiritual force, some of its aspects suggesting not so 
much the poet as the apostle who made literature the vehicle of his 
thought tothe world. Several influences, beginning with the classic 
and merging into the Catholic, are to be noted in the long and fruitful 
series of his poems; but, keeping to his distinctively Irish productions, 
we may say that his ‘“‘ Legends of St. Patrick” and “ Legends of 
Ireland’s Heroic Age” are of the peaks of the national literature. To 
a good deal of that poetry one might very fitly apply his own expression 
of the effects of early Irish culture: “‘ It was one which, at least, did 
not fail to develope the imagination, the affections, and a great part of 
the moral being, and which thus indirectly prepared ardent natures, 
and not less the heroic than the tender, to seek their rest in spiritual 
things, rather than in the material and the conventional. Without 
removing the barbaric (in its bold, fresh, epic manifestations), it had 
blended it with the refined. It had created an appreciation of the 
beautiful, the pathetic, and the pure.” 

It is curious to note the number of Irish writers who have left a 
few admirable poems, but yet no book that can rank in real literature. 
We have examples in Callanan and Edward Walsh, sweet revealers of 
the Gaelic spirit ; in James Clarence Mangan, as pathetically poetic an 
individuality as ever lived, and whose ‘Nameless One,” ‘ Dark 
Rosaleen,” anda few other pieces, are genuinely poetical utterances ; 
in Thomas Davis, and, a lenient critic would add, in Thomas D’Arcy 
M’Gee. But coming to the Young Ireland work, an Irish critic is on 
exceptional and, in a measure, delicate ground. The large national 
and formative influence of that work, whose chief lyrical expression 
was ‘‘ The Spirit of the Nation,” makes him over-tender with it. One 
cannot deny, however, that the labours of the Young Irelanders led to 
developments immeasurably greater from the national than from the 
literary standpoint. Certain Irish critics own a similar tenderness 
towards Thomas Moore, though not claiming that he had the insight 
or the imagination of a great poet, or that he is near the front rank of 
poets. But it is justly insisted that he had excellent lyrical qualities, 
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and that some of his ‘‘ Irish Melodies ” are sure of immortality. From 
the Fenian period we cannot cull anything which is memorable in 
verse, though something of John Francis O’Donnell, of John Keegan 
Casey, of Kickham, of Dr. Sigerson, may not pass away. From the 
mass of T. C. Irwin’s word-pictures and nature note-taking it is 
possible to extract some gracious essence of poetry ; a good deal that is 
gracious, too, from the low and tender, but not always greatly inspired 
utterances of William Allingham. His “ Laurence Bloomfield in 
Ireland,” by the way, seems to have dropped unaccountably from sight. 
John Boyle O’Reilly on many occasions threw a strong, seeing, 
masterful personality into his books—‘“ Statues from the Block” and 
“‘In Bohemia” are perhaps the best examples. Professor Savage- 
Armstrong, unquestionably a poet, has little or none of a native spirit ; 
even his “ Stories of Wicklow ” are mostly foreign in atmosphere. But 
he has native sympathies. 

The later Celtic School is a more interesting study. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, elusive and sometimes not quite articulate, has proved by his 
‘Wanderings of Oisin,” ‘‘ The Countess Cathleen,” and ‘“‘ The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,” that he possesses much visionary power, a wealth 
of Gaelic magic, and a feeling for artistic perfection. He has the 
faculty of seeing the abiding beauty beneath the phantasmagoria of 
things—in common life as well as in the Elysium where the Gael 
located it—beauty sometimes expressing itself in fanciful and 
seemingly irrational symbols ; beauty, which however much it is won 
and sung, leaves still an illimitable store to follow. So sometimes 
is the pursuing singer sad, sometimes wistful, sometimes gone beyond 
the pale of common understanding; at other times unnaturally 
exultant, for the spirit of beauty has fanned in him the fire of the 
‘‘Immortal Moods.” His diction, apparently artless, is art upon art. 
His little lyrics that drop like a mother’s cradle croon or a blossom 
from a laden orchard tree, are studied and measured in every stage. 

In “‘ The Fate of the Children of Lir,”’ as rendered by Dr. John 
Todhunter (whose general plays and poems must be familiar to various 
readers), there are some melancholy beautiful situations, though the 
beauty is never long sustained. The Gaelic story of the children 
turned to swans, and their life through the long, weird centuries 
to the time of Christianity and release, is quickened and humanised 
by some touching imaginings. His brief poem of “‘ The Banshee” has 
more of a Gaelic intensity, imaginativeness, and individuality than 
anything else he has done. On the whole, tradition more than 
insight has moved Dr. Todhunter. He began with classicism, and 
studied himself into Celticism. He brings an unfamiliar air and 
method to the Gaelic ways. Glamour he knows not; he has a rude 
strength, a cold manner; he shrinks from tenderness ; he is suspicious 
of ornament. The man of thought, rather than the man of feeling, 
the Celt has not been really drawn to him. Tradition more than 
insight is also apparent in the work of one of the most gifted of the 
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younger Celts, Mr. Lionel Johnson; but Mr. Johnson’s poetry is 
gradually changing, and will eventually show him, I hope, in more 
direct communion with nature. His first book of “‘ Poems” was 
stately and austere in form; rich as with ritual and tapestry; 
suggestive now of Cathedral pomp and seclusion, anon of the lamp- 
lit room, where the young student looked up from his books, the 
classics, the Fathers, the world-poets (with Thomas Davis not far 
away), and thought with gravity and dignity of the spirit’s life, or 
the life in the world without. There was other work in which the 
singer’s spirit rather than his intellect had play, where it left the 
aisles, the cathedrals, the grave tomes, and went nearer to growing 
nature; while just a few pieces had the pensive and murmuring 
music of the Gael. 

Of Mrs. Hinkson’s books, ‘“‘ Shamrocks” and “ Ballads and 
Lyrics "’ contain very marked Irish work, possesing glow and tender- 
ness, whatever we may think at times of its spirit andrange. A few of 
Mrs. Shorter’s ballads are interesting for their Gaelic spells, pathos, 
and touch with two worlds. 

Another gifted woman-poet, Miss Emily Hickey, shows generally 
a ruthful and exalted personality in her writings. ‘‘ Michael Villiers, 
Idealist,’’ the gravest and most thoughtful of the number, is also that 
with the most pronounced Irish interest. 

Lastly, a little mystical circle in Dublin has produced one 
individual singer, the anonymous author of ‘‘ Homeward : Songs by the 
Way.” He is an isolated and brooding spirit, who has not yet the 
gift of perfect utterance, whose note is a little monotonous, and 
whose mind’s originality has been coloured overmuch by Eastern 
creeds and lore; but he is a lyrist who has uttered some haunting 
preludes, and occasionally he is master of a pretty natural magic. 

This is the end. My task has been to set up sign-posts, and 
point out paths to literary fields more or less magical. Paths and 
sign-posts of themselves are not often very inspiring things, though 
one is occasionally so fortunate as to catch a whiff of the fragrance of 
the blossoms, a sight of the cooling meadows to which they lead. The 
larger question of the work that can be achieved by the younger writers 
who really possess Irish insight, as they take themselves more seriously 
and more artistically, and as they study.the Irish at home and abroad 
more deeply and more frankly, it is, perhaps, too early just yet to con- 
sider, 


W. P. RYAN. 





































The Church and the People 


SoME of the Roman Catholic clergy in France have been so much 
impressed by the alienation of the working classes of that country from 
the Church that they have originated a special movement in order to 
bring them together. The watchword of the movement is—A/llons au 
peuple—let us go to the people. The mountain will not come to 
Mohammed, so Mohammed must go to the mountain. The people will 
not go to the priests, so the priests must go to the people; and they 
are now straining their wits in order to find out the most effectual 
method of bringing back the strayed sheep to the fold. It is a problem 
in which all Churches have a profound interest, and it may be useful 
for us to see how it is looked at by a Church which has never been 
lacking in worldly wisdom, although it is wisdom of a different kind 
that is needed to solve it. We avail ourselves of an article in a recent 
number of ‘La Quinzaine,” a fortnightly review, like the ‘“‘ Contem- 
porary” or the ‘‘ Forum,” published in Paris under Roman Catholic 
auspices. The writer takes the nom de plume *‘Yves le Querdec”’; he 
is, we understand, an able and active priest, who seems at least to 
have the recommendation of a thorough belief in his own theories. He 
allows that the movement which he advocates does not find universal 
acceptance; some object that it would turn the priest into a secular 
politician, it would make him “ l’abbé democrate”’ ; but this is strongly 
repudiated ; to all intents and purposes he would be a priest still. 

In two directions, it is urged, priests must mend their ways. 
First, they must amend the education of the priesthood ; and secondly, 
they must address themselves to the social welfare of the people. 

The writer dislikes and distrusts the monastic method followed in 
the seminaries—separating the young men from their very childhood 
from the people, de-classing them, as he calls it, even when they them- 
selves come of the ouvrier class ; detaching them, and throwing them 
out of touch, so that when they are brought among them as priests, 
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they can neither speak to them freely, nor get the people to speak 
freely to them. The remedy for thisis to let the young men carry on 
their studies as far as possible in schools that do not remove them from 
their parents’ houses. The lesson is not wholly inapplicable to 
Protestants. In our colleges and seminaries, our students of divinity 
are strongly drawn to a style of thought and expression with which the 
common people are not familiar. People talk of the need of more 
chairs ; if such were possible, what we need most isa chair of “human 
nature.” Students need to be brought back to study the human heart, 
and gain an intimate knowledge of its actual features, both better and 
worse ; its evil propensities and inclinations, its better aspirations and 
efforts, its hopes, its fears, its disappointments, its successes; all, in 
short, that is alive and active in that strange cavity, the human breast. 
We know that this was one of our Lord’s most important studies 
during His preparation, and certainly the disciple is not above his 
teacher. Yet, were we to collect all the printed sermons that are given 
to the public, we should probably find that three-fourths of them are 
adapted to a higher plane of thought and expression than that which 
comes home to nine-tenths of the people. 

But it is on social questions that the friends of the new movement 
lay their chief stress. The priest must enter sympathetically into all 
that concerns the social welfare of the people. Not but that the priests 
of France have usually done so within certain traditional and 
conventional limits; but they must extend these limits. There are 
fifty thousand priests in France, yet France is an unchristian country. 
This is freely admitted; there are very few priests that have real 
influence with their people. They must come closer to them; they 
must teach them that there is nothing terrible in the Soutane; they 
must act on the old maxim: ‘‘ Homo sum; nihil humani a me alienum 
puto.” In this way they may hope to turn the sympathies of the 
people church-ward; they may bring them to the threshold of the 
Church, and having brought them so far, they will be poor managers 
if they do not succeed in bringing them in. 

Our writer likes to teach by examples. He first brings forward 
the case of a city priest, M. Soulage-Bodin, who was first a young 
vicar at Plaisance, in Paris, and then curé of the parish, which contains 
35,000 souls. As vicar, he began his social work personally ; as curé, 
he has established the same method under all his vicaires. Among 
other economical institutions, he has established for girls a domestic 
establishment—an école ménagére, where they learn cooking, laundry- 
work, and domestic economy generally. He has a co-operative saw 
work which is doing well. He has established a Hall, called the 
Jeanne d’ Arc, for conferences and dramatic performances. He likes 
the people to know that the curé can be at home at plays as well as at 
vespers. Then, as an example of similar work in a smaller sphere, our 
author cites the case of M. l’abbé Gibier, of Saint-Paterne, Orleans. A 
third instance is that of M. Cetty, in the parish of Saint Joseph, Mulhouse. 
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This is a working-class parish, with some fifteen to eighteen thousand 
ouvriers. The organization is very complete ; all depends on certain 
‘‘ confréries,” as they are called—guilds or societies working together for 
certain economic purposes. It is a great feature of the movement that 
all is managed by ouvriers. And it is a noticeable circumstance that 
whereas for the most part women preponderate greatly in all Church 
movements, in this case the men are more numerous than the women. 
Among other objects of the Mulhouse scheme is an arrangement for 
supplying the members with bread, and another for supplying them 
with wine. To this last, a keen opposition has been raised, not on the 
ground of total abstinence, but on the part of the “‘ aubergistes,” or 
tavern keepers, who do not like the idea of the people being supplied 
directly, and passing by their establishments. 

Is this method of trying to bring the people back to Church likely 
to accomplish its end? We grant that, to a certainextent, it may be 
successful, but in the main we do not think it will accomplish 
much. 

In the first place, the number of priests who are capable of taking 
up such work is but small. You may find one here and there, but 
not everywhere. It is the same in Protestant circles. An Oberlin 
may rise up with gifts to transform the Ban de la Roche from a wilder- 
ness to a fruitful field, but you cannot multiply him by a thousand. A 
Fliedner, or a Wickern, or a Bost may do wonders in philanthropy, 
but such men are not produced by the gross. If the masses are to be 
drawn back to the Church, some mightier force than social 
philanthropy must be brought into operation. It may do its part, it 
may bea useful subsidiary force ; but its part is subordinate, its force 
is only supplementary. The friends of the French movement call it 
apostolic; but if we go back to the Apostles, we shall find that it was 
to a power of a different kind, and to an attraction of higher origin, 
that they looked for their great success. 

Another consideration is, that in the present condition of the 
working class, with the visions of socialism in the modern sense 
dazzling their eyes, they are not likely to be satisfied with the kind 
and amount of social benefit which the schemes now proposed will 
bring at the very best. They are disposed to brush aside such 
advantages as but flimsy benefits; as coming far short of what is 
needed; aS merely rose-water applications, playing with the surface 
of a disorder which demands a deep and radical cure. It is no trifling 
matter that so much dissatisfaction exists among working people 
with the present distribution of property, and that the idea of a 
complete change of system in this respect is so earnestly cherished by 
many of them. What we say is, that the fact that it is so will 
prevent such movements as that under consideration from commend- 
ing themselves to the class that are tinged with these socialist notions. 
Whether Socialists be many or few, they are very earnest, and they 


are not likely to abandon their aspirations. Again, we say a stronger 
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force is necessary to draw the working class into cordial fellowship 
with the Christian Church. 

And that stronger force is the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
lodged in men’s hearts as a message of love and peace from the God 
of Heaven, and proclaimed with heart and soul by those to whom it 
is entrusted. It will not do for the Ambassador of Heaven to 
subordinate this great function, and place material considerations in 
the fore-front of his business. It will not do for M. Soulage-Bodin to 
show himself equally at home in the theatre and in the church. 
Unless he comes boldly forward as an ambassador of the King of 
Kings, whose great and glorious function is to proclaim God’s love to 
man, as seen in the cross of Christ, and summon men in God’s name 
to repent and believe, he will accomplish but little. Men need in this 
material age to be taught the supreme value of the soul; and they need 
emphatically to be taught that sin, in the true sense of the word, and not 
in the narrow sense of mere ecclesiasticism, is their ruin, and, unless 
atoned for and cleansed away, will be their ruin for evermore. Get 
men moved in this part of their nature, and there is no fear of their 
not coming to havea warm attachment to the Christian Church. 
Leave this neglected, but teach them sanitary science and cookery, and 
how to co-operate, and how to amuse themselves—it is but a poor 
and feeble vinculum you will form between them and the Church of 
the living God. 

And yet there is an imporant office for the Christian Church to 
perform in connection with the temporal welfare of the people. 
Godliness has promise of the life that now is, as well as that which is 
tocome. It is well to show this to the people by active measures 
designed to advance their earthly well-being. It is well to point out 
to them how many sources of enjoyment the God of redemption has 
provided in connection with the common things of life. And just 
because the working classes are hard-wrought and need all the joy 
they can lawfully get, is this a true Christian service. Puritanism, with 
all its noble qualities, was deficient here. It would hardly allow 
earthly joy even in a subordinate department. It taught men, and 
taught them nobly, to seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, but it took 
little account of the other things that were to be added. Our danger 
now lies in making too much of the other things and too little of the 
one thing. But every thing in its own order; first, restoration to our 
place in our Father’s house; thereafter, the fatted calf and the music 
and the dancing. God gives us all things richly to enjoy; only we are 
to use the world as not abusing it. Undoubtedly, the life of the 
ordinary working man is too monotonous. Monotony is abhorrent 
to our nature; it craves variety. When a man or a woman, and, 
even more, when a boy or a girl is kert all day long, from morn till 
dewy eve, at the same employment, pin-making for example, or 
watching bobbins in a factory, or hammering coal from a dark pit 
with the aid of a miserable lamp, the muscles that have done the 
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work and the mind that has directed it become alike intolerably 
wearied, and crave a thorough change of employment. And the 
thing craved must be of an exciting kind—something to restore the 
tone of the exhausted system, something to contribute that element 
of gaiety and brightness which is essential to enjoyment, but is so 
utterly wanting in monotonous employments. With multitudes, drink 
is the ready resource—with what results is known too well. 
Wholesome means of recreation is one of the most urgent necessities 
of the present conditions of labour. 

But is it the office of the Christian Church to supply these ? 
We think, not directly; but surely it becomes the church to encourage 
such modes of recreation, and to try to keep them separate from 
the admission of noxious ingredients. This, in present circumstances, 
isa manifest duty. It is in this very laudable direction that the friends 
of ‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoons”’ are working, whether with all the 
success they desire, we do not ask. If the combination be possible, 
what we need is a bright puritanism; puritanism to realize the highest 
blessings of the Gospel and to keep the conscience firm and strong on 
the side of religious duty; and brightness, not merely bringing out 
clearly the glorious elements of spiritual salvation, but finding a 
place for those lesser, and more earthly, but still true joys, which are 
connected with our natural love of adventure, love of humour, love 
of song and picture, love of the play of imagination; in a word, love 
of all that contributes to wholesome recreation. The great difficulty 
is to keep the higher and the lower in their true order; first, the 
Kingdom of Heaven; and, thereafter, the lesser joys of life. 


W. GARDEN BLAIKIE. 











Manufactures and Food 


THE populations in all countries of the world may be divided roughly 
into those engaged in agriculture and those engaged in manufacturing 
industries. They exchange their surplus products for consumption. If 
this exchange takes place at home, it is very different to where one or 
both sets of producers depend on foreign markets, and are independent 
of the home trade. The interests of agriculturists and manufacturers 
are so diametrically opposed in this country that it would seem 
impossible to reconcile them ; for the system of Free Trade, that has 
done so much for the manufacturing population, has hit the agri- 
cultural population very hard; although the prosperity of the former 
makes the country so prosperous, that the full extent of the catastrophe 
that has overtaken the latter is not so apparent as it would otherwise 
be. In Ireland, however, where there is so small an amount of 
manufacture as compared with agriculture, the real situation is more 
apparent. 

Protection is the protest against that specialisation of nations 
in industry, which is the natural result of modern conditions. And 
however unorthodox the system may appear to economists, the history 
of evolution as to the ultimate lot of the highly specialised, when their 
surroundings become unfavourable, is not so encouraging ; for however 
much they may prevail while favourable conditions continue, they are 
inclined to lose their power of adaptability. Yet Great Britian has 
specialised herself as a manufacturing nation, although agriculture 
is still so great an industry that there remains time to hedge. Other 
European countries with the same tendency have done so, while new 
countries that find themselves specialised for agriculture and the 
production of raw materials, owing to their natural position, are 
doing their utmost by artificial means to encourage manufacturing 
industry, and thus make themselves self-supporting all round. They 
also provide employment in this way for those without capital who 
cannot be employed on the land. These artificial industries also 
attract emigrants. It is only necessary to compare the number that 
go to the United States with the number that go to Canada, which 
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is not so thorough-going in protection. A man may go to the former 

without capital and live well on the wages that can be got ; while if he 
go to the latter and take up land, he must have a certain amount of 
capital, a commodity that does not always emigrate with emigrants in 
spite of its cosmopolitan character. Nor has it any special tendency 
to bury itself in the soil. It is attracted by the highest rate of 
interest, and this cannot always be found in agriculture, at least 
in countries that are naturally specialised. One of the curious 
phenomena about the agricultural lament is that it arises in all 
countries, old or new, free trade or protectionist. But it does not 
appear to come with equal force from an unspecialised country like 
China, where the natural investment of capital is still to be found 
in the soil, and modern industry is not yet developed so as to offer 
higher rates of interest in more ephemeral modes of production. 
She does not appear to. suffer much more from agricultural depression 
than she has at any time. Famines may occur from natural causes, 
but they have no economic origin. In spite of her over-population, 
the capacity of the soil to absorb it remains the greatest marvel of 
the country. Most of the available capital goes to increase the 
intensity of cultivation, and only the limited amount of food is 
exported that is required to pay for the restricted anount of imports 
she is allowed to take in. It does not follow, however, that the 
standard of living is a high one. 

The old system in the world was the reverse of specialisation. 
Economists first observed the advantage of specialisation when 
industries had been specialised to a certain degree; and drew the 
conclusion that, with much greater reason, would follow the advantage 
of the specialisation of countries themselves so far as possible, owing 
to the widely different conditions to be found in them. Some of the 
old countries have held out against the new ideas; others have given 
way. But, owing to the development of communications and machinery, 
countries are naturally specialised in a geographical sense. New 
countries, finding themselves thus situated, have had to create their 
manufacturing element by artificial means; while old countries have 
had to preserve their agricultural element in the same way, besides 
such manufactures as are threatened. Of course there are exceptions, 
and some old countries, like Ireland, are agricultural. Being 
unprotected, however, she is in pasture for all practical purposes, 
and has to depend on emigration to provide for her surplus population. 
In a manufacturing country like England the increase of manufactures 
can only be depended on to absorb the surplus labour besides ; and 
hitherto the call has been responded to admirably. However, 
emigration has done even more. Agriculture can hardly be depended 
on to absorb it, as England is also reverting into pasture. It is not 
necessary to repeat here what a difference it makes in the number of 
men employed on the land, accordingly as it lies in pasture or is 
maintained as arable. The more intense_the culture, the greater the 
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number of men that can be employed. Market gardening can 
therefore absorb more than ordinary tillage, but, on the other hand, 
the produce is often more perishable and greatly dependent on swift 
transit to market. And the more intense the culture, the more capital 
must be sunk in the same amount of land. But it is well known that, 
under commercial conditions, it does not pay to cultivate land under 
cereals in Great Britain, as new countries are able to produce more 
cheaply from virgin soil, and are further aided in competition by 
cheap transit. They even compete with the market gardeners. Where 
is the home agricultural interest to raise capital to increase the 
intensity of their culture? And also, how are they to obtain the 
advantage of markets by cheap transit ? 

America is a very good example of a new country, and Great 
Britain may be taken as an old one. A comparison between them is 
interesting in many ways. Sprung from the same origin, they have so 
diverged that they present great points of difference. Apart from 
political considerations, England is a manufacturing country and has 
Free Trade, while the United States is an agricultural nation and has 
adopted Protection. Americans, who travel in England and admire 
our peaceful country landscapes, with the fields that have been laid out 
like gardens, and with fine country seats with feudal associations, may 
sometimes be led to think that there is some connection between all 
this and our commanding position in the world of commerce and 
politics. Yet the real origin of England’s resources is to be found in 
the ‘‘ Black country” and the manufacturing districts. They have a 
very grim aspect compared to the country fields. Agriculture is a 
great industry still in spite of all, but for practical purposes our 
exports are now manufactured goods and coal, &c. It is through 
their agency that the money was made that is now invested with i 
such lavishness in all parts of the world, the United States 
included. 

On the other hand, Englishmen, who go to the United States and 
give us their impressions about the voyage out and the things they 
have seen and heard, sometimes appear to connect the manufactures 
in the United States with her prosperity. They are very imporant 
and are an effect of her prosperity, but it may well be questioned 
whether they are the true cause. So also her commercial towns and 
her city populations. For it cannot be denied that the United States 
is an agricultural country, and that the manufactures there are largely 
due to the protective system that preserves them from competition at 
home. This may be allowed, without in any way denying their 
importance and usefulness, or discounting the indomitable energy that 
has built them up. 

The real source of her prosperity is to be found in her agriculture, ; 
of which so much produce is exported to other countries. The wealth 
derived from this enables her consumers to pay the heavy duty on 
imported goods and the high prices demanded by the home manu- 
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facturer, who is thus enabled to pay such handsome wages so 
necessary in a land of high prices. 

This manufacturer is protected by the State in his industry, and 
requites her by providing well paid employment for her citizens. The 
farmer on a small scale seems in a bad way. He has to pay high 
prices and wages without any protection, and in the older States has 
not the advantage of virgin soil either. The large farmer, who can 
buy machinery, and is able to take up enough land to employ it to 
advantage, must continue for the present, as the country depends on 
him and the miner. But he has to pay exorbitant prices for the 
machinery, the freight, and the labour he employs. It is true this 
money remains in the country to a great extent, so far as the machinery 
and labour is concerned. Part of the freight, however, goes to pay 
interest on foreign capital. So the farmer has to buy in the dear, 
protected home market, and sell in the cheap, unprotected market of 
the world. He is not allowed to monopolise the advantages to be 
derived from the economical situation of his country. He pays even 
for the American manufactured goods that are sold so cheaply in 
England, as the manufacturer is only enabled to dispose thus of his 
surplus stock on account of the high prices he has obtained at home 
for the remainder. 

The United States is not the only country where the agriculturist 
complains. His lament is heard in an oid country like England 
where he is being ruined, and it would seem that he is starving in 
the midst of plenty, and deriving no advantage from our world-wide 
possessions and our foreign commerce. He is informed, however, 
by the school of politicians that have come to the front in a land of 
manufactures, that it is necessary to import foreign food and raw 
material in order to give cheap food to our teeming manufacturing 
population, which would otherwise be unable to work at wages low 
enough to enable their employers to obtain the chief control of the 
neutral markets of the world, and to compete with the foreigner in 
our own. As the British farmer cannot supply food at the low price 
required, he must submit to being undersold by the foreigner. 

It would also appear that prosperity is a sign of cleverness, and 
poverty is a sign of stupidity. For the prosperous manufacturing 
classes ask how can they help this country bumpkin who will not help 
himself. If he did so, he would be as well off as they are, in spite of 
his geographical situation. He is in possession, which is nine-tenths 
of the law, and if he wishes to reduce his expenses, it is easy for him 
todoso. The gross amount of his profits may have fallen off, very 
much to the advantage of his fellow citizens, but his rent may be 
reduced, and he need not pay so many labourers if the land is allowed 
to relapse into pasture. He may also become a market gardener—if 
he has capital. This must mean as a class, otherwise the area of 
cultivation would be thus reduced, and more derelict land exist than 
ever. In the meantime many labourers have been dismissed, and a 
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large portion of the country has been laid down to grass, which means 
a partial depopulation of that area. The labourer who remains is not 
so discontented after all, as he gets, if anything, better wages, 
and does not trouble his head about the destination of his class, and 
where he may eventually find himself. The bulk of the population 
has gone to the towns to enjoy the blessings of cheap food and 
employment, which they often obtain at the expense of those who have 
gone before, on account of their greater energy. 

Rent has also been reduced in the rural districts, as otherwise the 
land would be derelict. But in spite of the loss inflicted on the 
labourer and the landlord, the farmer remains worse off than 
he was before, as prices have fallen still further. It would be 
some consolation if the loss sustained by the labourer and the landlord 
had gone into the pocket of the other partner inthe land. But it has not. 
It has gone as surely into the pockets of the manufacturing classes, as 
the burden on the farmer goes into the pockets of the manufacturing 
classes in the United States. In this way the agricultural depression 
in both countries is due to the same course, in spite of their different 
conditions. 

For without entering into the controversy about the distribution of 
profit between landlord, farmer and labourer, which exists in a more 
acute form among the manufacturing classes with their Socialism, 
their Trades Unions, and their strikes; it is apparent that, even on the 
assumption that the farmer is ne worse off than he was before, the 
share of wealth that went to the landed interest, in the broad sense of 
the word, has been reduced by the losses sustained by the labourer and 
the landlord. These have been swinging, but in practice there must 
be added the farmer's loss also, as many have entirely lost their 
capital. 

The critics are not cast down, however. The old-fashioned farmer 
may be done for, but they point to the successful foreigners, who are 
assisted by their Governments, and flood our home markets with dairy 
and market-garden produce. Let the farmer enter the lists against 
them, and if he has not the requisite capital and knowledge, let him 
combine and get expert opinion. He has done so in some cases, but 
hitherto the chief result has been to add the ruin of the supplanted 
middle-man to that of the landlord, farmer and labourer. However, 
the middle-man often holds land himself, and those near towns, with 
access to a good market, are in a good position. They can, besides, 
take care of themselves. It is also pointed out that the landlords, as 
a class, have had ample compensation for the fall of agricultural rents 
in the large ground rents with which they have been able to saddle the 
town population, who are thus obliged to contribute to the landed 
interest—in the broad sense of the word—something of what has 
already passed from the country to the town. 

But the town population are now asking for the taxation of 
these ground rents, not always for the benefit of the nation, but 
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sometimes it is even proposed that the tax should be municipal, 
that is for the benefit of the town interest alone. 

It is often pointed out by these same economists that the agri- 
cultural population all over the world is suffering, and that it is 
useless to alter our fiscal system on that account when the United 
States, which has adopted Protection, finds the same difficulties con- 
fronting her. But the cause is the same, however it may be obscured © 
by different circumstances; and that cause is this: —The manufacturing 
population is getting the better of the agricultural population. It 
has been seen that the American farmer, who pays high prices for 
his goods, and has also to pay wages in a Protectionist country, 
really pays toll to his manufacturing fellow citizens, and is exploited 
by them. Every cent of duty paid on imported goods, and every 
cent of extra price paid for goods made in the country is paid for 
by the exports that have to be sold in the open market of the 
world. 

Nor is the British agriculturist much better off. He does not 
have to buy goods at fancy prices and pay wages in a Protectionist 
country, but he has to bear his full share, if not more, of the burdens 
that are entailed by Imperial expenditure in the fullest sense of the 
word. And yet he does not, like the manufacturing population, get 
his full share of the benefits that are the result of it. No neutral 
markets abroad are of much benefit to him, nor has he his share of 
the market at home. There is, it is true, a corresponding loss to 
the manufacturing population in having a small rural market at home 
in consequence. But they do not appear to care about so trifling a 
matter. 

They judge the market by what it is, not by what it might be; 
and a country, rapidly relapsing into pasture, it is not a market that 
has a very great value. Nor is it only the country itself that is 
suffering ; the country towns are suffering also. In Ireland, lately, 
and also in Great Britian, a great deal has been made of opening 
up new localities, that are thus to be brought in contact with the 
blessings of civilisation. The commercial traveller and his wares 
are the first to take advantage of them, and, excellent though they 
may be in many ways, it can hardly be said that the introduction 
of foreign food stuffs into agricultural districts is an unmixed blessing. 
Yet these are found in plenty. Besides losing the home market in 
the towns, the farmer is also losing it in the country. Flour, hams, 
and bacon, from America and Germany, are now to be found in 
remote villages, where they might be equally well produced, and 
seem to be welcomed by the fiscal authorities with open arms, while 
articles like tea and coffee that cannot be produced here, have to 
pay a respectable duty. This is perhaps the most astonishing of all 
matters connected with our customs, for it is a conscious distinction, 
while the exploitation of the farmer by the manufacturer appears to 
be unconscious. It is thus, however, that Ireland is overtaxed. 
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If matters are looked at from a broad point of view, the following 
facts appear. A country like the United States, which is an agricultural 
country, must pay for the goods she imports, or manufactures herself 
at a fancy price, with the agricultural produce she exports. For the 
same reason, Great Britain, which is a manufacturing country, pays for 
the agricultural produce and raw material she imports with the 
manufactures that she exports. Therefore the United States should 
levy a prohibitive duty on agricultural produce if it should ever become 
necessary to do so; and Great Britain should now levy a prohibitive 
duty on manufactured articles, which has already become necessary. 
There is not much fear of agricultural produce from abroad swamping 
the United States, but if it did, it would displace her indis- 
pensable industry under present conditions, and she would be 
unable to continue her present system of Protection. In Great 
Britain, however, there is a considerable quantity of manufactures 
imported that could be made here, and there is no excuse for it, except 
indeed that the agricultural population may benefit thereby ; but it 
probably only robs them of such market as they have by displacing 
home labour. It cannot well benefit the manufacturing population, 
whose means of subsistence it displaces. A manufacturing country 
ought to tax imported manufactures, and an agricultural country ought 
to tax imported food stuffs; and this is seen at once when the division 
between manufacturers and agriculturists is considered, for they 
exchange their surplus products. But there is a large part of Great 
Britain, and nearly the whole of Ireland, that is agricultural. Taken 
as a whole, however, the loss on agriculture is more than made up by 
the gain on manufactures, and some of the displaced population 
absorbed. The country as a whole is manufacturing, and manufactures 
that are imported should be taxed. In view of the state of things 
existing and the necessity of some compromise, it may well be asked 
whether the imported manufactures that should be taxed do not 
include manufactured food. Articles like sugar, flour, malt, tinned and 
preserved meat, butter, cheese, hams, bacon, &c., &c., all go through 
processes that are manufacturing in the sense that they are carried on 
under the factory system, and do not require to be in the place where 
the articles are produced. If these processes can be carried on 
equally well in this country, their import displaces capital and labour 
here, besides that required to produce the requisite machinery, which 
could also be produced at home. The taxation of these imports would 
therefore benefit the manufacturing population to some extent as well] 
as the great help it would be to the agriculturists. The prohibition of 
foreign flour would work wonders. It is certainly a manufactured 
article, and could be produced equally well here from imported wheat, 
which is a pure agricultural product. Practice would then be 
combined with theory and a great deal of discontent settled. If all 
manufactured articles, whether food or not, were also taxed, the 
manufacturing population would receive ample compensation. The 
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large rural market that would be created for them would also go to 
put the balance right, for they would thus be preserved from any 
competition with their industry at home and be better fitted to flood 
the neutral markets of the world. 

All these considerations are quite apart from the risk of foreign 
war with first-class naval powers, when the manufacturing population 
might have to pay dearly for their prosperity in the past, if there 
were no supplies of food in the country. This, as yet, they hardly 
realise as a class.. But there may be a deferred payment hanging over 
them in the shape of starvation war prices and indemnities, or an 
enormous expenditure on the fleet and army to prevent them. No 
country can fight without food. It is an absolute factor, while men, 
ships and money are relative. The same amount imposed by reason- 
able Protection would be an alternative investment, to be judged on its 
merits. 

It must also be remembered that the decline of the agricultural 
population is the ‘ handwriting on the wall” for a nation. The 
country supplies the fresh blood that replaces the worn-out populations 
of the towns. The colonies have been peopled from England, but it 
is not likely that England will ever be colonised from them. She must 
supply the new blood herself by sending her own population into the 
country. This can only be done by making life tolerable there by 
providing a means of livelihood. The spectacle of China, with a 
teeming population in the country, at a low standard of existence, 
is more hopeful for the future of that country, than the rural districts 
of England with a declining population at a high standard of existence. 
At present, efforts seem to go more towards raising this standard of 
existence for those that remain, then towards increasing their number 
and enabling more to live on the land. 

The import of pure agricultural produce would allow the country 
to reap the benefit of the large tracts of virgin soil thrown open in 
the world. But the taxation of imported manufactured food would 
impose the required check on the destruction of home agriculture, 
and thus provide employment in the country. 

In spite of their losses, the landed interests, in the broad sense of the 
word, have not yet grasped the fact that they must combine their forces 
and fight fortheir common interests. No Royal Commissions, Irish Land 
Acts or half-hearted measures, will ever do anything for them, except in 
the way of apportioning their loss. Nothing but their own exertions 
will ever remedy the loss itself. And it is most important that they 
should not allow any red herrings to be drawn across the track and 
thus confuse the real issue. The offer of a discussion on bimetallism 
to the landed interest can only be compared to the offer of brimstone 
and treacle to the starving children by Mrs. Squeers in the novel by 
Charles Dickens. If a tax, levied on manufactured food does not 
please the manufacturing classes, let them discuss bimetallism, as 
perhaps they have more economic aptitude and can better understand 
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it. Nothing, however, should be allowed to come between a united 
landed interest and their immediate practical object. 

There are reformers in plenty, who, while they see that something 
is wrong, are apparently unaware that, while it is possible for the 
country to exist-without the town, it is impossible for the town to 
exist without the country, although it may be abroad and out of sight. 
All their schemes are of an urban character. They even desire to 
treat country villages like towns. Some of the Utopian schemes that 
have appeared describe imaginary towns or districts whose populations 
are to live under elaborate arrangements of production and distribu- 
tion. Others would nationalise the land, with special regard for 
ground rents in towns. There are, besides, schemes for nationalizing 
everything with and without compensation—so long as it pays. 
Schemes may perhaps have been drawn up in America for nationalizing 
even the industries of farmers on the prairie; but nothing definite has 
been proposed to nationalize the agricultural industry of Great Britain 
—which does not pay. 

The practical good sense of the agriculturist may be trusted to 
when imaginary remedies are offered to him like these, and they can 
be left severely alone. It is unfortunate, however, at the same time, 
that he cannot combine for his advantages as a class in a practical 


manner. 
Joun H. Burton 








Stray Thoughts on Friedrich Nietzsche 


COMPARATIVELY little is yet known out of Germany about this 
extraordinary thinker, whose theories and philosophies offer to the 
intellectual of the present day something altogether new and 
unexpected. 

He appeared like a flashing meteor, full of splendour and dazzling 
light, moving lonely in solitary, unknown paths, to vanish suddenly 
and irrecoverably into dark and dreary realms—into the abyss of 
hopeless madness. 

But he has left behind him an inexhaustible flood of fiery sparks, 
that are falling down upon men,—down into their hearts and brains, 
working good or evil there—leading to ripeness or independence, or into 
inextricable swamps,—according to personal characteristics and the 
individual phase of mental and emotional evolution. 

In judging about Nietzsche, it is well to bear in mind that we are 
living in a time of intellectual unrest, and of social discontents; that a 
fitful, veiled fermentation is fretting in our very midst, that we are ripe 
for new teachings, and longing for new ideas. 

“Ripe for a change!” A dangerous power dwells within those 
words. 

Discontented hearts! There does not exist a soil more willing, or 
fitter to receive, new seedlings, no matter of what kind; it has been 
proved by history over and over again. 

And it is an undeniable fact that the majority of the cultured of 
the present day are deeply dissatisfied, having consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, finished with old traditions and ideas, and are preparing for 
something new; like the shipwrecked wanderer, who has felt the 
gigantic ship, that carried him thus far, give way under his feet, and is 
now striking out for the mainland, meanwhile beset by the dangers of 
the unknown deep. : 

It can easily be understood that at such a time a man like 
Nietzsche was bound to be successful and admired. 
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All opposition gains some approval, that is an old law—but he 
offered more than mere opposition! Ever new and astonishing were 
the thoughts and ideas that sprang from this extraordinary brain ; his 
fascinating personality, his strongly developed individuality, his 
intoxicating fiery eloquence were like a powerful wave, sweeping care- 
lessly aside all contradictions and the world-old tormenting questions 
that had troubled doubting and sickening mankind like an everlasting 
nightmare ! 

Yet it remains somewhat puzzling that so many of his most ardent 
followers are Socialists and Democrats, while Nietzsche’s doctrines are 
the quintessence of aristocracy, and he himself is the representative of 
the most boundless individualism, an incarnate despiser of the mob, 
the herd, the slaves! And this strange fact can only be explained by 
the universal unrest and dissatisfaction (a fin de siécle Weltschmerz), 
which madly seizes every new idea and theory, vaguely hoping to find 
happiness therein. 

The great problem of his life and studies is the question about the 
origin of our morality, of ‘ good and evil.” 

He starts from the acknowledged fact that the idea of “good” 
bore originally a perfectly different signification than it does now. At 
present, “‘good” is synonymous with “humane, unselfish, full of 
sympathy and kindness; ” formerly none such purely abstract ideas were 
connected with it; “ might is right” was the only watchword in those 
early days when our first moral conceptions took shape, to be ‘‘ good”’ 
meant to be “ strong, powerful, to conquer, to be looked up to.” 

Not with those who felt the benefit and kindness of a good (to 
them, useful) action, who were in some way or other suffering, and 
therefore open to sympathy, not with those, thus argues our thinker, 
originated the judgment and notion ‘‘ good”; but he, the independent, 
the ruling man estimated his own actions to be “good,” “‘of first 
quality,” in so far as he considered his own powerful person “ of 
aristocratic quality above the herd.” 

On the strength of this base, Nietzsche divides all humankind into 
two vast species or types—slave and master. The former is fettered, 
dependent, ruled over, suffering, uncertain of himself, tired, humble, 
modest, shrinking, common, viz., “evil”; the other, “noble par 
excellence” in the sense of independent, fearless, free, full of strength, 
energy, and lust, heedlessly following his instincts, grand, beautiful, 
“‘ godlike, and good ;”’ he is the born master, the barbarian in the sense 
of “man of mighty, unbroken strength, who by virtue of his 
irresistible violence, carelessly usurps the ruling position”’; he is fair- 
haired, exuberant with vitality, ‘‘the splendid blonde beast, roaming 
lustfully, desirous of prey and victory.” 

And this theory is the reason of the author’s profound enthusiasm 
concerning the Greeks, who were “‘ good "’ when they were “‘ beautiful,” 
who enjoyed life with that high-bred, serene, careless optimism which 
has such a charm for us pessimistic, fin-de-siécle creatures, and who, 
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knowing the necessity of passions in man, gracefully acknowledged 
them, and adorned them with flowers, instead of hiding them in dark 
corners. 

Nietzsche speaks at great length about this ‘“ noble,” masterful 
individual, who, in an extreme development, is to him the archetype of 
man—the grand ideal of the future. 

It is only natural, however, when such a wild, glowing, overtaxed 
intellect roams freely, that it occasionally gives birth to extravagant, 
highly fanciful, and often impossible ideas. Yet, to an observant eye, 
this intellectual wilderness abounds with stray thoughts of extreme 
beauty, fair flowers in a pathless, tropical forest. ‘‘A noble soul,” he says, 
‘*isnot such asiscapable of highest elevation, rather suchas rises littleand 
sinks little, but dwellscontinually in a free, luminous sphere and height.” 

Looking at ‘‘good and evil” from the above point of view, it 
easily follows that ‘‘ masters” and ‘‘slaves”’ must have an entirely 
different code of morals. The masters, ‘‘the noble races,’’ naturally 
are the optimists in life; they make the laws, they create an acknow- 
ledged standard of morality, according to their personal standard, theirs 
is the ‘ will to live,” or, as Nietzsche has it, ‘‘the will to power,” for 
the will to power means—Life. 

But the slaves, the herd, the ignoble races, what will, what must be, 
the outcome of their moralising ? Pessimism, in the word’s truest sense. 
That which is virtue to the ruler must necessarily appear hateful, even 
dangerous to the slave, who naturally cannot be expected to have an 
understanding for the sublime and careless indifference of the ‘‘ noble 
man,” whose very life and actions are, in consequence of his excessive 
independence and freedom of mind, “‘ beyond good or evil.” 

The slave-morality is largely a morality of utility; such qualities 
as sympathy, kindness, humility, mercy, etc., that serve to ease and 
render more bearable the existence of those who are unfree (of mind or 
body), weak, and dependent; such wseful qualities, useful to the 
“slaves,” are glorified and extolled by them, and make up their 
morality. But, says Nietzsche, it is no wonder, if these noble races 
are hated; proud, considerate, full of friendship and reverence towards 
each other, strictly kept within certain limits by jealcus mutual 
watching—these aristocrats, when no longer among their equals, when 
abroad, they are not much better than wild animals set free, exulting 
monsters. . 

Of ideals, generally speaking, he thinks but little, he rather 
despises them; they are untrue and hypocritical. ‘‘ Laok into the 
dismal, gloomy workshop,” he says, ‘‘ where ideals are manufactured ; 
wait till your eyes have got accustomed to the false, glittering light, 
then you will see. Weakness is represented as merit, submissive 
pliancy as goodness, shrinking baseness is lyingly called humility— 
impotence to take vengeance, magnanimity and forgiveness; the 
cowardice of the weak, their unadvoidable waiting, and crouching 
and sneaking into corners, gains the fair name of patience, even 
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virtue. They talk of ‘that love towards their enemies,” but with 
cold sweat on their brows, they are miserable, these ideal manu- 
facturers, these forgers, no dcubt, all of them, but they say their 
misery is by God’s choice and distinction; it is their training and 
schooling, but perhaps something more still, something that shall 
one day be paid back with prodigious interest—not in gold, but in 
happiness—that is their beatitude of the hereafter! Oh, this work- 
shop where ideals are manufactured, methinks it is stinking and 
reeking with lies!” 

On this subject, we see, he almost turns a cynic; yet at heart 
none was a truer idealist than Nietzsche himself, in the pure tran- 
scendental sense of the word, however. 

One of the greatest charms in reading and studying his works 
consists in being ever instinctively conscious of the fact that his 
doctrines, theories, thoughts, and ideas are not solely built upon the 
base of objective reasoning and impersonal argumentation, but were 
in the first instant his innermost personal experiences, something he 
had gone through, with much suffering perchance, his ‘ very own 
property,” in the words deepest meaning; and it is not till lung 
after the struggle has passed, after the difficulties and doubts are 
overcome, that he breaks his silence and grows eloquent. 

‘He who tells us what he is suffering is a sad writer,” he says, 
*“‘ but he will become a serious writer when he tells us what he has 
suffered, and why he is now resting in joy and calmness.” 

Every thoughtful and intellectual reader of Nietzsche’s works 
will many a time feel personally touched; he will discover words and 
thoughts that apply with a puzzling fitness to personal events of soul 
or mind, or to such matters as he has only dimly been conscious 
of, conceptions which have not yet entered the realm of consciousness, 
and now he feels himself suddenly understood and anticipated by this 
modern philosopher, who boldly enters into the deepest and rhost 
dangerous psychological and other problems of human life, and is 
gifted with a magical power of utterance. 

Herein lies the power, and, perhaps, the danger of this author. 
Nietzsche ought not to be attempted but by those who have acquired 
a certain degree of mental maturity, ripeness of judgment and 
independence of mind; who have suffered and meditated themselves; 
who have observed with interest and understanding their own 
individual! development, and are not easily led astray. Such men and 
women will revel in the seductive beauty and grandeur of his style 
and language without being dazzled thereby, and will know how to 
choose with discretion from this rich meal. 

Our philosopher was a great lover of solitude: ‘‘ How can 
anybody become a thinker without spending at least the third part of 
every day without passions, men, and books”; and in spite of his 
dangerous doctrines concerning morality, instinct, freedom and 
freethought, he yet lived a blameless, pure and noble life. 
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In his earlier days there existed an intimate friendship between 
himself and Wagner. but later in life he became his bitter opponent ; 
the great composer’s latter works disappointed him deeply. In 
“Parsifal” he deplored a return to Catholicism—‘‘ Rome’s creed 
without words ”’—a sign of weakness and fearsome old age. He is 
of opinion that “ music” is the last-born, the latest developed art in 
every historic period of culture, sometimes even budding into life at so 
late an hour as to be erroneously classed with the following period. 
Thus the times of Louis XIV.—the gay times of Trianon and Rococo 
—with their graceful elegance, their artistic, sunlit gardens, their 
polite courtiers and frivolous ladies, tender and amorous, those 
unique times did not gain their correct musical interpretation until 
Mozart lived. The long-vanished splendours of Versailles charmed 
the world once more in the shape of the sunniest, brightest melodies 
ever known. 

Beethoven spoke an altogether different language, a language 
that can never be as generally and easily understood—the language 
of Rousseau, Byron and Schiller; vain longings, unattainable worlds, 
lost happiness and broken ideals, were the ever-wailing cries which 
marked those days of yore, and found utterance in the grand 
symphonies of the grandest master. 

Wagner’s music, however, usually termed “ music of the future,” 
he takes to be an echo of those times of enthusiastic patriotism, 
of the renewed pride of nationality witnessed by our present century, 
a music which is above all ‘“‘ German,” in the best and in the worst 
senses of the word, somewhat unshapely, deformed, yet powerful and 
unfathomable, ‘‘over young,” but old and obsolete at the same 
time; full of fire and passion, yet “‘with the pale, flabby skin of 
fruit than ripens too late,” ‘‘a kind of music,” says Nietzsche, ‘‘ which 
expresses better than anything else my opinion of the Germans; 
they are of the day before yesterday, and of the day after to-morrow— 
they have no ‘to-day,’ yet.” 

This is a correct and kind appreciation; else his sayings and 
aphorisms show but seldom any patriotic colouring; ‘‘ we good 
Europeans” is one of his favourite phrases, and he lovingly speaks 
of a race of men who-will be too free and independent of intellect, 
too grand, rare, and broad-minded, to find satisfaction merely in 
patriotism and national pride; this future ‘‘ European” (from the 
land of Utopia as yet), will gradually loosen the chains of climate, 
caste and nationality, and his typical quality will bea highly-developed 
art and power of adaptation. 

Our philosopher himself loves the South with all the strength 
of his heart; the southern warmth, the southern splendours of 
vegetation and colour, and his passionate soul dreams of his own 
“‘music of the future,’’ which will free us from the heavy north, a 
kind of music ‘‘that will not grow pale at the sight of the blue 
voluptuous ocean and southern sky-brightness ; music whose soul is 
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somewhat akin to the palm of the orient, and knows how to stray 
carelessly, and to feel at home amongst the great, beautiful, lonely, 
wild animals.” 

“I could fancy a kind of music,” he goes on, “whose rarest 
charm wonld consist in being no longer conscious of good and evil, 
except, may be, that there would vaguely glide across it some 
‘ mariner’s home-sickness,’ some golden shadows and tender frailties,” 

An art who would see escaping towards her from a wide 
distance the colours of an ethic world—a dying world, almost grown 
unintelligible—an art who would be broad and hospitable enough to 
harbour such late fugitives.” 

It appears that Nietzsche is one of those writers who can but 
rarely be judged and appreciated by his readers in a calm, reposeful 
manner. His admirers too often give way to an exaggerated 
enthusiasm, almost amounting to uncontrolable, blind adoration, while 
his many opponents ruthlessly condemn and ridicule him; but 
whatever may be thought about his doctrines, ethics, and the way he 
attempts to solve life’s problems, he yet will ever remain one of the 
most remarkable thinkers of this century, an eminent thought and 
soul reader, to whom the innermost, mystic depths of the human 
mind, of human feelings, of joys, sorrows, and profoundest meditation, 
lie open and unhidden ; and above all he is of highest interest as a 
“sign of the times,” showing the currents and tendencies that govern 
the intellectual life of the presence, and revealing the many. whirlpools 
and rapids in our very midst. 

GERTRUD BURDETT. 
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Reminiscences of a Professional Politician, 
1886-1896 


I. Poxirics, CIRCUSES, AND BRIBERY 


THE ten years indicated in the above title were amongst the most 
stirring in recent political history. In 1886, Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his first Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and the history of 
Great Britain and Ireland, during the ten years which followed, 
was mainly occupied with the fight over Home Rule. It may be 
interesting for the general public to learn some of the experiences 
of one who took an active part in that ten years struggle. It is 
not always those whose names are most prominent in newspapers, 
who are the most effective agents in guiding the fortunes of a 
political party; frequently, those whose names are never heard have 
really more to do with the guidance of the destinies of a party than 
those whose names are written large in every daily and weekly 
newspaper. A leading organizing agent in a political movement is 
necessarily brought into touch with all classes and conditions of 
men. He has to make himself acquainted with the opinions of the 
rank and file of his own party organisation, to keep in touch with 
Members of Parliament and leaders of the party, and he must also 
keep himself informed of the currents of thought amongst those who 
are either hostile to his party, or in an attitude of indifference or 
neutrality. He must be prepared to go anywhere and to do any- 
thing. He must be as ready to canvass a working man as to interview 
a Cabinet Minister. He must be prepared to make a political speech, 
to write a newspaper article, or to produce a political pamphlet 
at a moment’s notice. He must be ready with information on every 
detail of every measure which is before the country. He must follow 
the course of foreign politics, and must be ready to organise the 
forces of his party in any constituency where a bye-election is 
pending, with or without local assistance. Besides all this, if he 
stands well in the estimation of the leaders of the party, he must 
be prepared to undertake confidential missions of a delicate character, 
and nobody must know that he is even engaged in them. Sometimes 
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his work is arduous. During a general election, he must make up 
his mind to sleep in his boots; he must snatch what rest he can 
travelling from one constituency to another, and he must never be 
down-hearted, however strongly the tide is setting in against his 
party. His life has its pleasant side also. He sees a good deal of 
the country, is generally well received and hospitably entertained, 
and, it fortune favours him, he is sometimes substantially rewarded. 
Humourous incidents crop up, too, in the course of his career, and 
I shall begin these reminiscences by the relation of one or two 
incidents of a more or less humourous character. 

It was during the General Election of 1892 that I went to a 
Constituency in the North—I shall not say whether it was the North 
of England, the North of Scotland, or the North of Ireland, but leave my 
readers to find that out for themselves. The Constituency was a small 
one, consisting of a group of towns with an electorate not exceeding 
3,000. Of that number, probably about 2,500 might be expected to 
go to the poll ; and of these, roughly speaking, 1,000 might be said 
to be convinced Unionists, and 1,000 Gladstonian Liberals. Neither 
speeches, nor newspaper articles, nor pamphlets, were likely to influence 
these 2,000 voters one way or the other. The remaining 500 voters were 
a doubtful quantity, and, of course, the efforts of both sides were 
directed towards their capture. No effort was spared by either party 
to gain over the allegiance of every one of these doubtful voters, and 
when the night before the poll arrived, neither side could say with 
absolute confidence what the result was to be on the morrow. It 
might turn upon fifty votes, or ten, or even one vote. Under these 
circumstances, a desperate effort was made by both sides on the eve 
of the poll to rally their forces, and to endeavour to capture every 
single ‘‘ doubtful” who still remained upon their lists. In one of the 
towns there was only one public hall, and this had been secured by the 
Liberals for the night before the poll. Our agents endeavoured to 
come to some arrangement with them for the use of that hall, if it 
were only for an hour, but they stuck to their rights, and would not 
surrender it. The consequence was that it was impossible for the 
Unionists to hold a public meeting or even a full committee meeting 
that night, and this would handicap them severely on the morrow. 
The committee met early in the forenoon to determine what should 
be done. I was present at the conclave. There was only one other 
outsider, a native of the place who had recently returned from India 
with a fortune acquired there, and had now taken up his residence in 
the neighbourhood. We listened quietly to all that was being said, 
and tried to give the best advice we could to the committee as to their 
course of action. 

At length a happy thought struck this Anglo-Indian. “ Look 
here,” he said, “just leave the whole thing to me, and I shall 
arrange that if we cannot hold a meeting, neither shall they.” We 
asked him what he was going to do, but he declined to give us any 
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information whatever. He said, ‘“‘ No, you are the Election Com- 
mittee, and you, sir,” addressing me, ‘‘are a responsible agent of the 
party; you must have no knowledge of this thing whatever. I have 
no connection with the Committee, and if any question is raised here- 
after, none of you know anything about it, and it will not affect the 
result of the election.” We departed mystified, but, knowing our 
man, we had full confidence that he was able to perform what he had 
promised. 

I should have mentioned that our friends the enemy, if I may call 
them so, had arranged. for a very special demonstration on this 
particular night. They had got one Cabinet Minister, three Members 
of Parliament, and two well-known local gentlemen to take part in the 
proceedings, and it was fully expected that the Hall, which was 
capable of accommodating about 700 people, would be crowded to 
excess on the occasion. But, strange to relate, their expectations were 
not realised. It came about in this way. Their meeting was advertised 
for eight o’clock, and the doors were to be opened at half-past seven. 
Long before seven o’clock, a large crowd had assembled at the -main 
entrance to the Hall, but very few of them ever entered it. At seven 
o’clock precisely, a travelling circus, which had been performing in an 
adjacent town, arrived on the scene, and pitched its encampment on a 
large green facing the Hall—right in view of the people who should 
have entered that building. Hand bills were distributed through the 
crowd, announcing that a free performance would be given in the circus 
at eight o’clock, and a collection taken on retiring for the benefit of 
some loca] charity. The result of this can be imagined. The circus 
was full to overflowing, whilst the political meeting, with the Cabinet 
Minister, the three Members of Parliament, and the two local 
notabilities on the platform, resolved itself into a miserable audience 
of thirteen, of which number only four were electors. That night at 
supper in the hotel, I sat opposite the Cabinet Minister and his friends, 
and they hardly exchanged a word with one another during the whole 
course of the meal. The brow of the Cabinet Minister was as dark as 
thunder, and his colleagues in distress all seemed equally irascible. 
Who arranged about that circus, of course, nobody ever learned. The 
proprietor refused to give any information, and next morning he had 
removed from the neighbourhood. The election agent and ‘the 
Committee of the Unionist candidate were naturally charged with the 
offence, if any such were committed, but they pleaded absolute 
ignorance of the whole proceeding, and, as no evidence could be 
brought against them, no charge could be formulated. The Unionist 
Candidate won the seat by about fifty votes, and the circus might 
well be credited with some of them. In this case, Lord Salisbury’s 
remark about rustics preferring circuses to politics was more than 
justified. 

At the beginning of the Home Rule campaign, it was no unusual 
incident fora Unionist gathering to be broken up by crowds of roughs, 
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especially if there happened to be a large Irish Nationalist resident 
population in the vicinity of the meetings. An honorable and gallant 
member, lately deceased, Sir Henry Havelock Allen, had a good deal 
of experience of rowdy meetings during the early part of his campaign 
in County Durham. At one meeting, where the audience consisted 
chiefly of miners, Sir Henry did not like the look of the audience at all. 
Most of the men, especially in the back benches, were sitting with their 
caps pulled over their eyes, and their hands in their pockets. But the 
spirit of the warrior burned strong in Sir Henry, and the prospect of 
danger simply warmed him to his work. He got fairly well launched 
into his speech when the first messenger was despatched. An egg 
winged its way over the heads of the people from the back benches, 
and landed just between Sir Henry’s collar and his neck. Without 
moving a muscle the gallant member fixed his eyes on the spot from 
whence the messenger had come, grasped his collar lightly between his 
thumb and his forefinger, and slightly jerking his head over his 
shoulder, facetiously remarked, ‘I say, my friend, the hen that laid 
that egg had a very bad breath’! The joke caught on. They 
whispered to each other, ‘‘ He is a capital chap; he is the right sort ; 
keep your eggs in your pocket,” while the rest of the audience roared 
with laughter. Sir Henry was interrupted no more, either by eggs or 
vegetables or other commodities of a like description, and was, after 
that evening, one of the most popular men amongst the miners in the 
district. 

Another fashion prevalent at that period was the boycotting of 
Unionist meetings. At one little town in the North where again there 
was only one public hall, the population was Liberal almost to a man. 
Out of an electorate of about 1,200 not over 100 by any stretch of 
imagination could be described as Unionists. The consequence was 
that when a public meeting was held, if the Home Rulers stayed away, 
the Unionists looked a miserable handful in a large hall which was 
seated for about a thousand people. This fact deterred them frequently 
from holding public meetings which they would otherwise have gladly 
called together. But upon one occasion, when the offer was made to 
them of a leading party orator, they resolved to run the risk, thinking 
that the fame of this gentleman would be sufficient to attract the crowd, 
irrespective cf party colour. But they were mistaken. The meeting 
was duly advertised and billed, and it was intimated that a noble Earl 
whose mansion was in the vicinity would preside on the occasion. 
The Earl was a popular man, and his pipers (for he was a Scotch earl) 
were even more popular than he was himself. Well, the word went 
round a few days before the meeting that all ‘true Liberals” were to 
stay away. Then the Earl rose to the occasion. He went down to 
the station to meet the speaker, who was also to be his guest, accom- 
panied by his pipers. They walked the carriage slowly through the 
town, the pipers following, and a large crowd after them to get the 
benefit of the music. The crowd gathered in numbers, and, when the 
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speaker arrived and the carriage was proceeding up to the hall from the 
station, those numbers had increased until there was a crowd of at 
least a couple of thousand following the music. The earl and his guest 
went in by a side door, but the pipers marched up to the main entrance 
and played right up the steps into the hall, the crowd following. They 
continued to play while the crowd filed into the building, and eventually 
the hall doors had to be closed because the hall was full. So the ear] 
had his way and the Unionists had a good meeting. 

Some of the most stirring incidents in my political career were 
associated with the town of Tipperary, which, as everyone knows, 
was the very centre of boycotting in Ireland. At the time that I first 
visited Tipperary, boycotting was in full swing. The Protestant 
farmers and shopkeepers were being driven out of the district by the 
intimidation which was practised, and it seemed to be only a question 
of time when the whole of them would be compelled to leave the 
country. Amongst others whom I visited was a gentleman living in 
the outskirts of the town, who was boycotted because he had patronised 
some of the shopkeepers who were under the ban of the League. The 
consequence was that the other shopkeepers refused to supply his 
family with goods, even the necessaries of life, his servants were 
ordered to leave him, and he and his family were subjected to all kinds 
of insult and annoyance. Amongst those who had worked for him 
was a gardener who had been accustomed to do odd work in his garden 
for twenty years or more. He left suddenly one morning without 
assigning any reason, and refused to return. The gentleman met him 
one day walking along the road about a mile from the town. Looking 
cautiously round him to see that he was not observed, the man came 
up to him, respectfully touched his cap, and said, ‘‘ Sorr, I was very 
sorry to leave ye, because ye have been a good friend to me.” ‘‘ Then 
why did you do it, Pat?” asked the gentleman. ‘Shure, sir, the 
orders were out, and I had to.” ‘Yes; but,’ said the gentleman, 
“were you not bound to obey my orders more than those of anybody 
else, seeing that I had paid you for doing the work?” Thrue, sorr, 
but Father Humphries told me himself, sorr, that I was to work no 
more in your garden, and what could I do, sorr?” ‘“ Father 
Humphries!” said the gentleman ; ‘‘ why, you have told me yourself 
that he was a man you had no confidence in, and you know he 
has been several times convicted of having said what was not true.”’ 
“Yes, sir,” said the man, “that may be, “but although Father 
Humphries may be a very great liar, he is a very good praste.”” The 
two things did not appear at all incompatable to the Irish labourer. 

Talking of Tipperary reminds me of a curious experience I had 
at Limerick one Sunday. 

I was staying at Cruise’s Royal Hotel, the largest Hotel in the 
main street of the city, and was somewhat surprised to find that I 
had jumped right into the middle of a National League demonstration. 
There was to be an open air meeting on the Sunday, at which Messrs. 
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Dillon and O’Brien were to be the chief speakers. The object of the 

meeting was to further the interests of the Plan of Campaign, but 

more particularuly te discuss the pastoral letter which had been 

=— by the Bishop of Limerick condemning boycotting and the 
an. 

The Hotel was so noisy that it was impossible to read or to write 
all that Sunday, so I was compelled to take part in the proceedings 
whether I wished it or not. The other guests found themselves in a 
similar predicament. An American party, comprising both ladies and 
gentlemen whom I had met at Killarney, were considerably annoyed 
at finding themselves stowed away at the top of the building and 
unable to get the attention and comfort which they naturally expected. 
At Killarney, they had ali been convinced Home-rulers, but having 
seen a little of the real article within a few weeks of their sojourn, 
they were beginning to have their doubts. 

The proceedings at Limerick that Sunday converted their attitude 
of neutrality into one of undisguised hostility to the pretensions of 
the Home-rulers. To begin with, the movement, which was headed 
by Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, was supposed to be one in aid of 
the poor peasantry of Ireland. The Plan of Campaign was ostensibly 
started with a view to relieving the down-trodden tenants, who were 
supposed to be crushed by the exactions of their grasping landlords. 
What struck the American visitors forcibly was the fact that at the 
afternoon’s demonstration not a single speaker even so much as 
hinted at industrial methods of regeneration, or told the people that 
in other countries where agriculture was the sole industry of the 
people, a similarly depressed condition of matters existed. The 
remedies were all political, everything was to be got by agitation, and 
nothing was to be gained by the self-reliance or increased industry of 
the people themselves. One American gentleman, a member of the 
United States House of Representatives, hit the nail on the head, 
when he said:—‘‘ These men are not the true friends of the people, 
they do not seem to care what happens so long as the agitation goes 
on nad the money comes pouring into the coffers of the ‘ League.’” 
In the evening these sentiments were even more strongly echoed by 
various members of the party who were present at the banquet which 
was held in the hotel. It so happened that that very week ‘“ United 
Ireland” had come out with a striking cartoon representing ‘“ Balfour 
golfing and Ireland starving.” 

Mr. Balfour had gone to the North of Scotland for a few days’ 
well earned rest, after an especially arduous Parliamentary session. At 
the moment, there was some distress in the West of Ireland, owing to 
the failure of the potato crop. But Mr. Balfour was not idle in his 
efforts to grapple with the local distress caused thereby; and in the 
long run, as events proved, his efforts were crowned with success, and 
all danger from the so-called famine was averted: but the most curious 
feature of the situation was that, whilst Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien 
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and their friends on the platform and in the Press were shrieking out 
that Ireland was starving, these same gentlemen were indulging them- 
selves at a banquet where the champagne flowed like water. If they 
had any sense of consistency, they would have avoided such a banquet 
at such a moment, especially as the funds to defray it were extracted 
from the pockets of the self-same “‘ starving” peasantry. 

This reminds me of an amusing incident which occurred at a 
banquet in Edinburgh, probably the largest political banquet that ever 
took place in the country. It was in honour of.Mr. Balfour, and 2,300 
guests sat-down to dinner in the Waverley Market. The Press 
generally, eulogized it as a magnificent success, and the paragraphs 
next day in the morning papers stated that everything passed off 
without a single hitch. But the Press is not.aware of everything. 
After the reporters had gone, and the guests had dispersed, the waiters, 
who were about 300 in number, began to regale themselves with the 
remnants of the banquet, including a good many _ half-finished 
champagne bottles. A slight altercation arose between two waiters— 
a Unionist and a Home-ruler. The other waiters, according to their 
political learnings, backed up one manor the other. Blows came to 
take the place of arguments, and eventually, to make use of the 
language of Mark Twain, in his description of a massacre of Christians 
in the Roman arsna: “‘ The whole thing terminated in a chaste and 
elegant ‘ general slaughter.’’” There were a good many broken heads, 
and wounded hands and arms, but the affair was hushed up, and, 
as I said before, the newspapers never got wind of it. 

I shall conclude the first instalment of these reminiscences by the 
relation of a somewhat more serious incident. 

It is generally supposed that, owing to stringent Acts of 
Parliament which have been passed within recent years, bribery and 
corruption are matters of past history throughout the United Kingdom. 
It is a great delusion. There are still numerous constituencies where 
votes are bought on a wholesale scale, both by direct and indirect 
means, and in one constituency which, for obvious reasons, I shall not 
name, corruption is so rampart that at a recent election which took 
place there, it is said that no less than £25,000 was spent upon the 
contest, although the limit under the Act was about £600. Iam not 
charging any particular political party. Both sides were equally to 
blame. Having seen nothing of the kind before, I was considerably 
surprised, on going round and canvassing some of the doubtful voters, 
to find them openly asking how much they were to get. _I remember 
one old man, who commanded three votes in addition to his own, 
listening patiently to me for the space of a quarter of an hour whilst 
I expatiated on the virtues of our candidate and the merits of our 
party. He said nothing except an occasional “‘Oh! Ay!” or “Yes! 
Sir,” and I thought he was all right, as he seemed to agree with every- 
thing I said. Before leaving, I handed him one or two pamphlets 
with the request that he would look them through, and then pass 
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them on to his sons who lived in the same house. He grasped 
the pamphlets eagerly. I thought, ‘‘Ah! he is fonder of reading 
politics than of talking about them,” but I had mistaken my 
man. He looked hurriedly inside the pamphlets, then turned to me 
with a disappointed countenance. “ But there’s nothing inside?” I 
said to him: ‘‘ What do you expect?” He said: ‘* Well, there’s four 
of them (indicating the pamphlets) and four of us (indicating the 
exterior of his dwelling), and I thought there might bea fiver for each.” 
This was not an isolated case. On the Sunday preceding the poll, 
there were agents engaged on both sides canvassing the workmen at 
their residences and in the publichouses. One agent whom I could 
name, a man who came from some distance, had a little handbag in 
his possession, which at the beginning of the day contained 800 golden 
sovereigns. At the end of the day it contained nothing. 

It appears to me that procedure of this kind is doubtful from 
every point of view. Leaving the morality of the question out of 
account altogether, as well as the legality, I question whether either 
party gains any advantage by this wholesale distribution of money. 
A man who will take a fiver from one side will have no particular 
scruples about takng a fiver from the other. In fact, the more fivers 
he can lay his hands on the better, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether his sense of gratitude will be so evenly balanced that he will 
cast the weight of his voting power into the scale of the party which 
pays the heaviest toll. 

Then again, it casts a great responsibility upon the shoulders of 
those who are the agents of corruption—and not only a great 
responsibility, but it also places a great temptation in their way. 
They are engaged in an illegitimate business, involving serious 
penalties if discovered, and they are almost certain to argue within 
themselves that they ought to be well paid for the risk they run. 
In nine cases out of ten they will pay themselves, and probably for 
every fiver which reaches the pocket of an elector, a similar amount 
goes into the pocket of the agent who gives it to him. 

Next month I may have something to say about another illegitimate 
branch of political business, namely: The purchase of titles. 








Mysticism in Modern Drama 


THROUGHOUT the history of civilization we gain more of the character 
of the people by the dramas they have received than from any other 
source. The obscene dramas of Terence and Plautus serve but to 
portray obscene Rome. The polished Greek drama denotes a higher 
appreciation of art and a love for nature. The period of the 
Restoration headed by Dryden, Congreve and Wycherley, points with 
truth to the licentious court of Charles and James. The revival of 
Racine and Corneille was but the re-awakening of a nation. 

When the public bemoans the decadence of the drama, they 
should bear in mind that, if true and pure drama is demanded, it can 
only be gained by a reformation of the public taste and not by a 
change in dramatic literature. 

If Hamlet were presented according to true historic conception, 
he would not regard the colour of his garment as an expression of 
mourning, for Denmark does not regard the custom of mourning. 
The fashionable colour at that period was scarlet, but woe to the 
Hamlet who should dare to appear in scarlet robes upon the English 
stage. 

The drama of the present day seems to incline strongly towards 
mysticism. The mystic has for his aim the presentation of the human 
mind, the struggle of the soul, the distress of body and broken heart, 
the loss of love, of life, and of everything which can but end 
unhappily. This is the aim of mysticism. 

There are several plays which verge upon mysticism, of English 
production and of modern time, the most important of which is, 
probably, ‘‘ Tess of the D’Ubervilles.” 

There is certainly very little dramatic action in this play, for it 
is the struggle of an outraged woman against the evil influence of a 
brutal man, and her unjust death. A death so sad that the heart 
turns cold. A pure innocent woman, compelled by necessity to trust 
in a contemptible villain, though intuitively shunning him, a girl 
misguided by her mother, led on by her father’s foolish ambition, and 
giving up all for her sisters, she fell. Humbly she suffered, her 
beauty was her curse, but what chance did unsophisticated innocence 
stand against alluring devilment ? 
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This is the story of Tess who lost what she prized most—pure 
love. 

““Romola”’ likewise bears a strong semblance to mysticism, for, 
based upon the actions of a villain who stops at nothing which will 
advance his ambition, it carefully portrays the sufferings of the women 
who love him, and whose hearts must be broken to sacrifice upon the 
altar of his hypocrisy. 

The theme of love is insolubly linked with the drama, and this 
theme comprises one of the component parts of mysticism. 
Concerning the love of woman, Maeterlinck has made a statement 
which is not always true in human life, but it is to the credit of the 
Flemish dramatist that he cannot be accused of pessimism even in its 
mildest form, for he says :— 

“For her, ideal love is always eternal, and the most debased of 
prostitutes remains susceptible to its purifying influence, and may be 
lifted to marvellous heights of self-abnegation by a spark of the divine 
flame.” 

Probably Hrotswitha may agree with him, but she had a purpose 
in showing how the most debased of women could be reformed. 

Hrothswitha, the Saxon nun, admired the plays of Terence, but 
thought them indecent, so she decided to write a drama which would 
present woman in the purest light. 

The outcome of this resolve took shape in the form of several 
plays, which plays were not intended to be presented, for in the tenth 
century the line of demarcation was not drawn between comedy and 
tragedy, so her dramas were a series of very interesting stories. 

The drama of ‘‘ Abraham” by Hrotswitha will illustrate her 
object. 

Abraham is a very good man and has an orphan child Maria 
entrusted to his care. He places her in a convent and she is given in 
marriage to Christ. 

While in this refuge, she is betrayed by a monk and in her shame 
she flees. 

For two years Abraham is unable to find her, but finally finds. her 
leading a very licentious life. Abraham disguises as a gallant officer 
and goes to woo Maria, which he succeeds in doing. He then 
discloses his true identity to the girl, and she departs again to her 
home, and all ends well. 

The scene in the house of the “‘Leno” is very strong. The fine 
officer, the pretty Maria, and the disclosure of Abraham is very clever 
and effective. 

A drama of modern time, which is diametrically opposed to this 
view, is that extremely powerful play of Carmen. 

A woman of the lowest class is Carmen, a woman who has an 
all-pervading passion for a life of gaiety, for finery, for dancing, and 
for wild excitement in any form. Worshipping bravery, she loves 
Don Jose, who sacrifices everything for her ; who falls into disgrace ; 
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who turns smuggler and leaves the world to live in the fastness of 
the mountains, and all for love of this selfish woman, who soon 
becomes tired of him. 

As long as Don Jose was present, Carmen loved him, but, when he 
was absent, his personal magnetism lost its force and she fled to 
Seville for a gayer life, and soon forgot Jose, but he remembered her, 
and his vengeance found rest in her murder. 

Throughout the drama, this very strong lesson was taught, that 
‘“‘the divine flame” could not reform Carmen, for she was a child of 
the universe, and contented she never could be, for she did not possess 
that deep, calm nature which is capable of resting in quiet contentment 
in the arms of pure love. No! Carmen knew not what love meant, 
with her it was passion. 

As we go deeper into the mystic drama, we discover that the 
chief end and object is death. Everything leads to that denoument, 
and everything is accordingly sacrificed with that end in view. 

The drama of Louis XI., then, deals with the highest and most 
complete development of mysticism, namely death. 

As soon as the curtain rises, we are impressed with the idea of 
death, for one of the peasants is going to be executed. Soon after this 
the court physician comes in and bemoans the slaughter, affirming 
that a day of reckoning is sure to come. 

The character of Louis XI. enhances this morbid oppression of 
death, for he was a man of the most weak and vacillating character 
which can be conceived; a ruler, at the same time cruel, relentless, and 
bloodthirsty ; a monarch who mistrusted all, who stood in deadly fear 
of death, and who never allowed the object of his vengeance to escape 
him. Haunted by a long list of crimes, but unrelenting to the last 
moment, he refuses to save his soul by showing clemency, and, through 
a terrible suspense, we at last see the death of Louis XI. brought about 
by absolute fear. 

Of course, mysticism has not reached its zenith, and in this age 
of experimentalism it is impossible to foretell its fate; yet it can surely 
be affirmed that mysticism has made rapid progress, and has materially 
affected the drama. Neither has it proved a detriment, but tends to 
give a higher elevation to the drama of to-day. 


CHARLES TEST DALTON. 
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Pickwickian Studies: No. II 


JINGLE AND ROCHESTER 


Tue little Theatre must always be interesting to us from the fact of 
Jingle’s having been engaged to play there with the officers of the 
52nd Regiment on the night of May 15th, 1827. Jingle was described 
as ‘‘a strolling actor,” and belonged to the ‘ Kent circuit,” that is, 
to the towns of Canterbury, Rochester, Maidstone, &c. To this 
circuit also belonged “‘ Dismal Jemmy,” who was “no actor,” yet 
did the ‘‘heavy business.” It does not appear that he, also, was 
engaged for the officers’ performance. We-.often wonder whether 
Jingle did perform on the night in question, or did Dr. Payne and 
Lieut. Tappleton tell the story of his behaviour to their brethren of 
his passing himself off as a gentleman, his wearing another gentleman’s 
clothes, and his insults to Dr. Slammer. Tappleton scornfully 
recommended Mr. Pickwick to be more nice in the selection of his 
companions. No doubt Jingle was suggested to the officers by the 
manager: ‘‘ know a really smart chap who will just do for the part.” 
On the whole, I think they must have had his services, as it was too 
late to get a substitute. Jingle, as we know, was played successfully 
by Sir Henry Irving in the early seventies, tempore Bateman. His 
extraordinary likeness to the Phiz partraits struck every one, and it 
was marked, not only in face, but in figure, manner, &c. The 
adaptation of “ Pickwick,’’ however, was very roughly done by the 
late James Albery, who merely tacked together the Jingle scenes. 
Those, where there is much genial comedy, such as the Ball scene at 
Rochester, were left out. It is likely that the boy, Boz, noticed 
dismal Jemmy among the strollers, and he possibly may have seen 
Jingle himself. But the characters of Jingle and his confederate, 
Job, were certainly suggested by Robert Macaiare and Jacques Strop, 
which, a little before the appearance of Pickwick, were being played 
in London—in ‘ L’. Auberge des Adrets."" Mr. Pickwick had discovered 
in the morning that Jingle was “‘ connected with the Theatre in that 
place, though he ts not desirous to have it generally known.” 
Considering the different ‘‘ games’ he was pursuing, his passing 
himself off as an officer, an amateur of cricket, &c., it was not 
altogether desirable to have his profession known, knowing also that, 
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as Mr. Pickwick intended staying at Rochester, and that the gay 
Tupman or Snodgrass would find out his engagement and witness his 
performance, so he likely enough confided his secret to Mr. Pickwick. 

“‘ Dismal Jemmy,” the odd being, who appears at Rochester for a 
short time, had promised Mr. Pickwick a tale, which he never gave 
him. At the end of the story, Boz, having forgotten the engagement, 
is driven to supply a far-fetched reason. He was Job’s brother, and 
went to America ‘‘in consequence of being too much sought after here.” 
It will be recollected he was of a depressed and gloomy cast, and on 
the Bridge at Rochester talked of suicide. He also told the dismal 
“stroller’s tale.” Now, it is plain that Boz drew him as a genuine 
character, and his behaviour to the stroller was of a charitable kind. 
Boz, in fact, meant him to be a suitable person to relate so dismal an 
incident. However, all this was forgotten or put aside at the end, 
and having become Job’s brother, he had to be in keeping. The 
reformed Jingle declared he was ‘‘ merely acting—clever rascal—hoaxing 
fellow.” His brother Job added that he himself was the serious one, 
‘while Jemmy never was.” Mr. Pickwick then presumed that his 
talk of suicide was all flam, and that his dismals were all assumed. 
‘He could assume anything,” said Job. Boz, too, forgot that his 
name was James Hatley, whereas the brothers’ was Trotter—though 
this may have been an assumed one. 

The condition of the Rochester stage must have been rather low, 
when we find two such persons as Jingle and Dismal Jemmy members 
of the corps. Jingle’s jerky system of elocution would seem a complete 
disqualification. From sheer habit, it would have been impossible for 
him to say his lines in any other fashion—which in all the round of 
light ‘ touch and go” comedy, would have been a drawback. 

The little Theatre is at the farther end of the town, where the 
road turns off to the fields, a low, unpretending building with a small 
portico. I recall it in the old days, on a walk from Gads’ Hill, when I 
paused to examine the bills of the benefit of a certain theatrical family 
of the Crummles sort—father, mother, sons, and daughters, who 
supplied everything. The head founded his claims to support on 
being a fellow townsman, winding up with Goldsmith’s lines : 


“ And as the hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the spot from whence at first it flew; 

I still had hopes, my lengthened wanderings past, . 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


Boz was hugely amused when I rehearsed this to him at lunch. 
He himself, on his later visit, noted the strange encroachments that 
were being made on the Theatre. A wine merchant had begun on the 
cellars, and was gradually squeezing himself into the box-office, and 
would no doubt go on till he secured the auditorium, the lobbies, etc. 
When I last passed by that way, it had become the Conservative Club, 


or some such institution. 
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The wonderful picture, given in “ Nickleby,” of the Portsmouth 
playhouse, with all its characters and accessories and inner life, shows 
the most intimate familiarity with all the ways and fashions of the Old 
Provincial Theatre. Every touch — Crummles, Folair, Lenville, 
Snivelicci—proves clearly that he knew perfectly the life behind the 
scenes, and that he wrote of it con amore. There was a firm belief at 
the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, that all the performers in ‘‘ Nickleby” 
were personal sketches of this corps. One actor told my friend, Mr. 
Walter Pollock, that they would even identify Folair, Lenville & Co., 
and that there was a playbill still extant in which either the names or 
the pieces corresponded. But in this theory, however, little faith can 
be placed; for at the time the family was at Portsmouth, Dickens was 
but a child not more than ten or twelve years old, and not likely, 
therefore, to be taken behind the scenes, or to pick up or observe 
much. It is certain that the whole description of the Theatre and its 
company, with the minute and intimate details of stage life, was drawn 
from this little house at Rochester. But we can go beyond mere 
speculation. 

In one of his retrospections, Boz tells us of a visit he paid to 
Rochester in the fifties, ‘scenes among which my early days were 
past.”” The town he calls Dullborough, which is a little hard on the 
place. He went to look at the old theatre, and reveals to us how it 
brought back to him a number of reminiscences, which shows that he 
was much associated with stage matters when a youth, for he describes 
Richard III. and Macbeth all ‘‘ cast” and mounted exactly as Mr. 
Crummles would have mounted them. ‘‘ There was Richard in a very 
uncomfortable wig, and sleeping in war time on a sofa that was much 
too short for him, and that his conscience fearfully troubled his 
boots.” There was the lovely young woman, “ who went out gleaning 
in a narrow white muslin apron, with five beautiful bars of five 
different colours across it.” The witches bore an awful resemblance 
to the Thanes and other inhabitants of Scotland; while the good 
King Duncan couldn’t rest in his grave, but was constantly coming 
out of it and calling himself somebody else. These are all Crummles 
touches, only he refrained from going again over the old ground. But 
one point further favours the theory—he recalls his alarm when 
Richard in his terrific combat was ‘‘ backing up against the stage 
box.’’ He was in the stage box then, and therefore a privileged person 
at the theatre. His uncle, ‘‘ Dr. Slammer,” no doubt was thus 
complimented as being “in Her Majesty’s service.” ‘‘ Of course,” he 
goes on, ‘‘ the town had shrunk earfully since I was a child there.” 

For the description of the outlaw drama which Nicholas Nickleby 
saw on the night of his arrival is exactly in the key of the account of 
the performance of “ Richard III.” just given: also the account 
of the London manager, who was in the boxes; still more so 
when Mr. Crummles and all the company died at him. And as in 
Nickleby we have “the Comic Countryman” who so inopportunely 
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caught a blue bottle when Mrs. Crummles was making her great 
point for the London Manager: so in the account of Dullborough we 
are told of ‘‘the Funny Countryman” who sustained the comic, 
bucolic parts. This alone would show that the Rochester and 
Portsmouth Theatres were the same, while the beautiful young lady 
in the white apron performed the same sort of characters that Miss 
Bravassa, or Miss Snivelicci did. 

And in this connection may be supplied a further speculation 
which is interesting. In Boz’s earlier works it is plain that he relies 
for his most striking effects of character on his own recollection and 
personal observation. They might be considered passages from his 
autobiography. I have thought that much in ‘ Nickleby” of Nicholas’s 
career and Nicholas’s own character was drawn from himself, 
Nicholas suggests ‘‘ Boz” in appearance, in his spirit and vehemence, 
and in some of his adventures. Some years ago a remarkable letter 
appeared in the papers, in which Dickens, then a mere youth, made an 
application to one of the managers, Mr. Webster I think, fora situation 
in his theatre. He wanted to go on the stage—was not this like 
Nicholas? This desire was surely founded on intimate acquaintance 
with the boards and amateur experience. 

“‘T had entertained the impression,” he goes on, “that the High 
Street was as wide as Regent Street—I found it little better than a 
lane. There was a public clock in it, which I had supposed to be the 
finest clock in the world, whereas it now turned out to be as inex- 
pressive, moon-faced and weak a clock as ever I saw.” The Town Hall 
was a ‘‘ mean little brick heap, like a demented chapel.” 

Jingle, it will be recollected, on the party arriving at the Bull, 
gave that Inn the highest praise, recommending them to stay there— 
‘* good house—nice beds—”’ a testimonial that used to be displayed in gold 
letters at the door, but which, I have seen it stated, has been removed. 
I have also read the same testimonial in the guides and advertisments. 
Jingle warned them against another Inn hard by,—‘‘ Wright’s—next 
house—dear—very dear—half-a-crown if you look at the waiter, making 
a charge for dinner, all the same, if you dined out”; a practice, however, 
not altogether unknown to modern Hotels. It was bold in ‘‘ Boz,” thus 
to publicly disparage Hotels that he did not approve. ‘ Wrights’” 
could not have relished so public an allusion. What or where was 
Wrights “‘ next house?” There is now—in the same High Street— 
“The Kings Hotel,” described as “ Family and Commercial, one of 
the oldest-established in the Kingdom, close to the Cathedral and 
Castle—home comforts.” This being its position—the Castle on one 
side, the Cathedral on the cther—it was situated exactly as the Bull 
was—and therefore ‘‘next house,” accurately described its position. 
Being ‘one of the oldest established, it must have been there at the 
time of the Pickwickian visit. 

At the Bull, they show you Mr. Pickwick’s room—as well as 
Tupman’s and Winkle’s—Boz’s very particular description enables 
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this to be done. Mr. Pickwick’s was, of course, to the front—when, 
roused by the Boots, he gave the direction of his followers’ bed-room, 
‘next room but two on the right hand.” Winkle’s room was inside 
Tupman’s—so we are shown a room in the front with another inside 
of it—and the third on the left will, of course, be Mr. Pickwick, 
Q.E.D. The waiters know all these points, and prove them to the 
bewildered visitors. ‘‘ You see, sir, there is the very room where the 
clothes.were stolen.” 

Jingle’s elopement with the spinster aunt was ingeniously con- 
trived, but it seemed rather speculative and rash—she might not have 
had a penny. His only ground for jumping to the conclusion that she 
had a fortune was that, on his saying that ‘“‘ Tupman only wants your 
money”; ‘‘ The wretch!” she exclaimed—‘“ Mr. Jingle’s doubts were 
resolved—she had money.” More wonderful, too, were the very easy 
terms on which he was “ bought off ”’—a hundred and twenty pounds. 
Her fortune might be estimated at some thousands. He was really 
master of the situation. The lady was of mature age—her own mistress, 
Wardle and his attorney could do nothing to stop the business. He 
certainly might have held out for four or five hundred pounds. Perker’s 
diplomacy was wretched, and his plea about the age of the old lady 
mere burlesque. ‘‘ Youare right, my dear sir—she is rather old. The 
founder of the family came into Kent when Julius Cesar invaded 
Britain; only one member of it since who hasn’t lived to eighty-five, 
and he was beheaded by one of the Henrys. The old lady is not 
seventy-three now, my dear sir.” Which seems like buffooning in a 
man of business. 

Jingle’s course after he left Rochester, can be traced very readily. 
With plenty of money in his pocket, he found his way to Ipswich (or 
Eatanswill), assuming the name of Captain Fitzmarshall, and taking 
with him, as his confederate, Job Hatley. There he got introduced to 
Nupkins, the Mayor, who presided at the election, and who had made 
his money in ‘‘the nail and sarsepan business ’’—that is, as an iron- 
monger. The few words he uttered on the hustings are of the same 
pompous character as his later magisterial deliverances. 


“ Whiffin, Aroclaim silence,” said the Mayor, with air of fomp, &c., where this 
superciliousness is emphasized. “Gentlemen,” he went on, “brother electors of the 
Borough of Eatanswill, we are met here to-day for the purpose of choosing a repre- 
sentative in the room of our late”— but the noise and interruptions prevented the rest 
of the speech being heard. Notwithstanding, he characteristically ‘thanked the 
meeting for the patient attention with which they had heard him throughout,” a 
declaration that excited roars of laughter, lasting for a quarter of an hour. 


This is exactly what one might expect from the self-sufficient Nupkins, 
who was evidently understood and laughed at by his fellow townsmen. 
Later, when the confusion and “row” grew fast and furious, our 
Mayor ‘‘issued imperative orders to twelve constables to seize the 
ringleaders, who might amount in number to two hundred and fifty or 
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thereabouts.” We can recall Nupkins’ dealing with the schoolboys 
in exactly the same sapient spirit. 

Into the family of this worthy Jingle insinuated himself. 
But would he not be recognised by Mr. Pickwick and his friends ? 
“Yes; but we find that he took up his quarters at Bury St. 
Edmunds, conveniently near, and, assuming that the Pickwickians had 
departed after the election, thought he might safely exhibit himself at 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s party, whence he was tracked back to Bury by Mr. 
Pickwick. It is certainly fresh evidence of the identity of Eatanswill 
with Ipswich that Jingle should have appeared in both places as 
“Captain Fitzmarshall.” Once established in the Mayor’s family, 
the insinuating Jingle devoted himself to the capture of the 
“haughty” and ‘“ill-natured” Henrietta Nupkins, making his way 
into her good graces, and ‘‘cutting out” Sidney Porkenham, her old- 
established admirer. This was Jingle’s second attempt at matrimony 
which failed like the first. It may be said, after all, that his behaviour 
was not so heinous. He was a fortune hunting adventurer—such was 
his r6le—which was common encugh in those times. The unlucky 
Leo Hunter meeting, however, spoiled all. 

After the trick on Mr. Pickwick at the school, and which was a 
fair retort, the pair left Bury that very night. 

By an odd coincidence they were taken up the next day by the 
old Weller at Chelmsford—a stage or two from London. He was 
driving the Ipswich coach, and brought them to that town. It is 
clear, therefore, that they took this round from Bury in dread of 
pursuit, and with a view to throw Mr. Pickwick off the scent. The 
latter gentleman never dreamed that they were so near him, dismissed 
the whole matter, and returned to town to arrange about his action. 
By a happy chance he met old Weller, and, within a few days 
set off for Ipswich, and unmasked Captain FitzMarshall in Nupkins’ 
own house. After this failure, his course was downward, and we 
next meet him in the Fleet. 

But for Mr. Pickwick’s unfortunate adventure at the ‘ White 
Horse,” Jingle would likely enough have captured Henrietta Nupkins. 
When Sam so opportunely met Job in the Inn yard at Ipswich, he, 
instead of punishing him as he had so often threatened to do, merely 
bid him be at the Inn at eight o’clock. Why did he not bring him 
straight to Mr. Pickwick who was upstairs? Instead, he went up 
himself, told his master it was “all in trainin’,” and ‘‘detailed the 
plan of action.” Mr. Pickwick was curious, but Sam only said “all 
in good time.” We never learn what the plan of action was to be. 
Indeed, what could the pair do to Jingle? 

Job’s story was that Jingle dragged him away in a post-chaise and 
persuaded the girl at the boarding-school to tell Mr. Pickwick that 
she knew nothing of the matter. He had also bribed the schoolmistress 
to tell the same story. He had then deserted her for a better 
speculation, to wit, Miss Nupkins, to whom he had hurried back. 
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The military recollections of Rochester and Chatham are amus- 
ingly confused, or rather, in defiance of all known regulations. Thus, at 
the Ball, we find Colonel Bulder as “ head of the garrison ”—one would 
think at so important a quarter, where there was a large garrison, a 
General at least would be in command. Then we may ask the 
question, why was not Dr. Slammer in uniform—always required in 
presence of a commander? It was wonderfully bold, too, on Boz’s part 
to give the mumbers of the regiments. Hon. Wilmot Snipe of the 
97th, who was in full uniform, which Mr. Tupman took for “a fancy 
dress.” It was, of course, a Highland one. We learn, too, that the 
other regiment was the 43rd, to which Dr. Payne belonged, and that 
the 52nd was getting up plays at the local theatre. Why did Boz 
select these particular numbers ? 

The Chatham garrison consisted of ‘‘half-a-dozen regiments,” 
with which a fair display at a Review could be made at a display on 
“The Lines.” Temporary fortifications had been erected, the citadel 
was to be attacked and taken—Fort Pitt we may assume—and a mine 
was to besprung. Servants were keeping places for the ladies “‘ on the 
Batteries ’—an alarming position it would seem. The Sergeants were 
running “with vellum books ” under their arms, usually left at home on 
Review-day. The Officers were “running backwards and forwards,” 
while Colonel Bulder was seen “ gallopping” (with two p’s) at large, 
“prancing and curvetting,”’ that is, making his steed curvet. -The 
operations were, however, not under his command, but directed by the 
*‘Commander-in-Chief,” not, of course, of the Army, but, we may pre- 
sume, the General of the district. This behaviour was the most 
extraordinary of all, for, instead of cultivating a solemn reserve and 
quietude, and standing still, surrounded by his staff, he was seen 
“ backing his horse among the people,” and heard shouting “ till he was 
hoarse.” The soldiers wore the old, stiff leather stock, choking them, 
which was heard so of much in Crimean days. They were also arrayed 
in white trowsers. Boz is here wonderfully accurate, for these 
garments were always worn after May came round, and this was May. 

The catastrophe to the Pickwickians from their having got between 
the two lines of soldiers, is somewhat perplexing. One line was 
advancing to the attack, the other firmly awaiting it. They were 
shouted at to get out of the way. Suddenly the half-dozen regiments 
had overthrown them. Mr. Pickwick was upset. Winkle received a 
bloody nose, after performing a compulsory somerset; then, at the same 
moment—wonder of wonders—-we were told that the regiments were 
“ half-a-thousand yards off,”—that is about a third of a mile away— 
all in a second! It is hard to understand why they were so mal- 
treated. The soldiers would, of course, never have met; and in our 
own time the amenities of a Review and the police would have 
secured stray civilians from such rough treatment. We do not 
know whether the evolutions described were accurate—such as ‘ one 
rank firing over the heads of another and then running away.” 
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It was to this exciting spectacle that old Wardle brought a 
party in that wonderful Barouche of his—which is really phenomenal 
for its accomodation. When Mr. Pickwick recovered his hat, he 
found these persons in the carriage :—1, Wardle; 2, a daughter; 3, 
a second ditto; 4, a sister; 5, Trundle; 6, Tupman; 7, Fat Boy, on 
the box. The Pickwickians were actually summoned by the hearty 
Wardle to join. ‘‘ Room for you all—two inside and one on the 
box,” where there was one already. All accepted the invitation, 
making tem persons in all who were accommodated in the Barouche! 
But this does not exhaust its wonders. When lunch time came 
round, with plates, dishes, bottles, and eight persons squeezed 
together inside, no wonder Wardle said, ‘‘ We must sit close.” 
How it was done is not to be conceived—two sitting together 
is the usual allowance for a modern Barouche, but four on one side !— 
and yet we are told, when the horses were put to, the Barouche 
‘rattled off.” The boy Dickens had carefully noted the behaviour 
of the garrison, and described them as “staggering about the 
streets of Chatham dead drunk,” more especially when we 
remember that the “following them about, and joking with them, 
affords a cheap and innocent amusement for the boy population—(vide 
Mr. Pickwick’s notes) The boy, no doubt, often witnessed the 
incident of the private, ‘drawing his bayonet, and stabbing the 
barmaid who had refused to draw him more liquor.” It is 
characteristic, by the way, of the police in a garrison town, for 
this fellow appears to have been at large on the next day, as he 
went down to the Tavern and tried to “‘ square it” with the girl. 

And now, is not this a testimony to this strange book, that we 
should be thus introduced to old Rochester and its doings, and 
out of the scant materials furnished, can really reconstruct the 
time and the place, and find out, as if’ by enquiries, all about 
Jingle and his connections and the theatre—such is the fruitfulness 
of the text? 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 








Paolo Dal Pozzo Toscanelli 


THE uncertainty of Fame and the vicissitudes of Fortune were never 
more clearly evinced than in the case of Paolo Toscanelli. Two 
hemispheres united in lauding the genius of Columbus whilst the real 
originator of the discovery of America lay for centeries in a compara- 
tively inglorious tomb. Had not Toscanelli, out of the depths of his 
vast geographical and astronomical erudition, evolved his plan for 
reaching the Indies by a westerly course, and had he not communicated 
it in a letter to Columbus, it is morally certain that the Genoese 
voyager would never have found the New World. No wonder then, 
that Florence glories in so great a son, and that this year, the five 
hundredth anniversary of Toscanelli’s birth, she essayed to do him 
homage, coupling with his name that of Amerigo Vespucci her no less 
worthy child. 

About a minute’s walk from the Pitti Palace, near I] Canto dei 
Quattro Leoni—so named because of four lions sculptured on the 
wall, of which one still remains—stood the house of Domenico di 
Piero Toscanelli, a Florentine Doctor, and here, in the year 1397 
or 1398, was born the subject of this sketch. Only his mother’s 
Christian name, Bartolommea, has come down to us, and there was 
one other child of her marriage, Piero, Paolo’s elder brother. 
Adjacent to their residence was an old well (Pozzo), celebrated in 
Florentine history for giving its name to many families, and hence 
Toscanelli was styled Dal Pozzo. No vestige of the well is, however, 
visible now-a-days. There were two branches of the Toscanelli 
family, both interested in the trade in spices and medicines, a 
circumstance we should not lose sight of, as it in no small measure 
influenced the trend of Toscanelli’s thoughts towards seeking a shorter 
passage to the Indies where such spices abounded. The childhood of 
Paolo is absolutely hidden in the mists of the centuries, and we first 
hear of him frequenting the famous Studio Fiorentino where he, no 
doubt, laid the foundation of those mathematical studies in which he 
afterwards excelled. Proceeding to the University of Padua, he took 
his degree as Doctor in Arts and Medicine, together with his brother 
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Piero, in 1424. Having attended medicine another year, he was 
inscribed as matriculated in the book of Florentine doctors and 
chemists, and, being a doctor’s son, he was exempted from taxes. 
Toscanelli, even at this period, was a man of enormous information, 
not only in his profession but in mathematics, and was able to 
surprise the genius Filippo Brunelleschi. His extensive knowledge of 
the learned tongues was also appreciated by his contemporaries, and 
there is little doubt that he gave instruction to Politian himself in 
Greek and Latin. The following is a Latin rendering of Greek 
verses of Politian addressed to Toscanelli, wishing him long life :— 


Terram quidem pedibus transit, mente, vero, ccelum sidereum, 
Paulus, et mortalis est simul, et immortalis : 

O Dii, O Parce, ne surripite et date frui 

Hoc partim quidem terrestres, partim vero celestes. 


The minute study of geography absorbed much of his attention ; 
he read and re-read Marco Polo, and accepted, perhaps too literally, 
these doubtful tales of travel. He obtained extensive information on 
the Indies from Niccolé de’Conti, who, after many years of absence, 
had returned to his native country to obtain the Pope’s pardon for his 
apostacy. During the Cinquecento, Florence was at the zenith of its 
influence and power, and attracted illustrious men, especially 
merchants and travellers from foreign countries. Toscanelli was 
a very Socrates in putting questions, and little doubt can be 
entertained that he gleaned useful information on the remotest 
countries of the Earth. Astrology, during the Middle Ages, was 
regarded as of the utmost importance, and no great undertaking, 
private or public, was entered into without seeing whether or 
not the “‘stars rained propitious influence.” At all the Courts there 
were Astrologers, Florence being no exception to the rule, and it was 
Toscanelli’s privilege to be constituted chief Astrologer to the Signoria 
and to the Medicis. As he advanced in years and experience, he saw 
the futility and empiricism of this so-called science, and derided it 
heartily. It is interesting to note that horoscopes, taken in his own 
case, prognosticated an early death, notwithstanding which he 
attained the ripe age of 85. Though despising Astrology, he saw 
that Astronomy was a noble and useful science, and applied the full 
force of his genius to unravel its mysteries; he has been called the 
Founder of Modern Astronomy. He wrote a work, discovered recently 
in the National Library of Florence, entitled ‘‘ Codice sulle Comete,” 
containing most accurate observations on the numerous comets, 
which appeared at various intervals during the course of the 15th 
century. He also discovered and measured other comets, besides 
inventing the Gnomon, which was employed on the summit of 
Brunelleschi’s dome on the Cathedral of Florence, and furnished the 
means of correcting many errors that -had slipped into astronomical 
calculations. 
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The great reputation that Toscanelli had acquired as early as his 
thirtieth year, may be gathered from the fact that at that age he was 
nominated one of the executors of the will of the celebrated Niccold 
Niccoli, and also guardian of his library jointly with some of the best- 
known Florentine citizens. As the years went by, Toscanelli con- 
tinued to increase his reputation, and, absorbed: in his studies, time 
brought him few changes. Meanwhile, great events were happening 
in Eastern Europe: Constantinople had yielded to the Turk, and 
thus the usual route to India was closed to Europeans. The grand 
problem then was how to reach that country by another way. As we 
have already mentioned, the Indies supplied the drugs and spices so 
much sought for in medicine and commerce. Pepper, especially, was 
worth its weight in gold, as the Italians would have it to season 
every dish. In fact, Signor Pietro Gori, in his fascinating little work 
on Toscanelli, recently published, says that the desire to obtain 
pepper led to the discovery of the New World. As Toscanelli’s 
brother was in trade, having a commercial house in Pisa, it will 
be seen that Paolo had a strong personal interest in the matter, 
independent of the abstract love of discovery. His fame had long 
since ceased to be merely local, and he continually received letters 
from distinguished personages, amongst others one from Alfonso V. 
of Portugal, for information as to the shortest route to the Indies. 
Toscanelli replied at some length on the 25th of June, 1474—an 
ever memorable date—and proposed a new and westerly course, 
straight across which lay the continent of America. Shortly 
afterwards, Christopher Columbus likewise wrote to Toscanelli 
seeking for advice on the same subject, and Toscanelli replied, 
enclosing a copy of the letter written to Alfonso V., and furthermore, 
a chart on which was traced a line from Lisbon to Quinsai (Hang- 
chow), on the opposite coasts of Asia. Before giving a résumé of this 
letter, a quotation from Marco Polo’s voyages will explain what most 
probably was the main attraction of Quinsai to Toscanelli. ‘‘ Master 
Marco learned of an officer of the custom in Quinsai that by a very 
accurate computation it appeared the daily expense of pepper in 
Quinsai was three-and-forty somma, and every somma is 223 pounds. 
Hence may be guessed the quantity of . . . . and spices there 
spent.” We now epitomize the letter. After praising Cathay, and 
mentioning the fine prospects that it offered for trading, he declared 
that it was full of gold, silver, precious stones, and, above all, 
of spices. He next suggested the famous route from Lisbon to 
Quinsai (Hang-chow), stating that the distance between the 
two places could be seen on the map which he enclosed, and 
was equal to twenty-six spaces each of 250 miles, making one- 
third of the terrestial sphere. Next comes a description of Quinsai, 
closely following that of Marco Polo. According to it, the city hada 
circumference of a hundred miles, possessed twelve marble bridges, 
and was situated in the province of Mango, near the province of 
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Cathay. He alluded ‘to the wealth of the King Gran Cane, and 
referred to Japan as teeming with gold and precious stones. This 
letter was a revelation to Columbus, and never after did he cease from 
his endeavours to put Toscanelli’s theories into practice, till, as we 
know, undiscouraged by many failures, he obtained command of the 
famous expedition that discovered the fringe of the New World. As 
a proof of how Columbus was impressed by the letter, a trans- 
cription of it in his own hand can be seen at the present day 
in the Columbian Library in Seville. Whilst, however, giving 
Toscanelli every credit for selecting a route which eventually 
resulted in the discovery of America, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that he himself had not the faintest idea of the existence of 
anew continent. He imagined that the circumference of the world 
was considerably smaller than it is, and that Asia projected much 
farther west. It is evident that he believed this, when we remember 
that in his letter he computed the distance from Lisbon to Quinsai as 
six thousand five hundred miles, only about three-fifths of the reality. 
This idea of the projection of Asia so far westwards was fully shared 
by Columbus, who, as is well-known, firmly believed, even at the time 
of his death, that he had reached the Asiatic continent, and that it was 
the treasures of the Indies that lay at the feet of Spain. This mistaken 
idea accounts for the incongruous expressions, American Indians and 
West Indies. Making due allowance, however, for all errors in 
calculation, and for natural ignorance of the wide Atlantic, round 
whose unknown waters clustered all sorts of ghastly legends and 
superstitions, the daring plan of Toscanelli cannot be too highly 
extolled, and should give him a foremost place in the Pantheon of 
mankind. Eight short years after the letter was penned, the hand 
that wrote it was stilled for ever, and Toscanelli passed away without 
learning of the new era in humanity which his genius was destined 
to inaugurate. 

Toscanelli’s was an ideally beautiful character. Avoiding the 
meretriciousness of a court career, a strict vegetarian, of deeply 
religious sentiments going hand in hand with profound scientific 
knowledge, his was indeed the plain-living and high-thinking of the 
ascetic and the philosopher. He never married, yet by the unanimous 
voice of his contemporaries, his moral character stood beyond 
reproach, and that, too, in an age notorious for its license. The 
epithets, ‘“‘vergine santo” and ‘“massimo esempio di virtd ai 
concittadini,” were applied to him in an inscription by Professor 
Uzielli. The time that he could spare from his beloved studies, and 
after overlooking the interests of his deceased brother's eleven 
children and grandchildren, he devoted to agriculture on the two vast 
estates which he owned in Tuscany. At the ripe age of 85, finding 
his last hour approaching, he assembled his brother’s family, and 
after exhorting them to live in amity together and to avoid splitting 
up their patrimony, Toscanelli peacefully passed away on the roth of 
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May, 1482. The physical aspect of Toscanelli was abnormally 
ill-favoured—a reason, perhaps, why the arts of painter and of 
scuiptor were so little employed in transmitting his lineaments to 
posterity. Only one portrait of his is extant, a fresco by Vasari, on 
the beautiful ceiling of the Camera di Cosimo de’ Medici in the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence. It represents Toscanelli as a man of 
about 75, and was copied from a portrait taken by Baldovinetti, now 
lost. The fullest account of his life and discoveries will be found in 
the Vita di Toscanelli by Professor Gustavo Uzielli—a most erudite 
if rather gigantic volume. The average reader will be satisfied with 
the small volume of Signor Pietro Gori already alluded to, which 
gives in short compass a very lucid and eloquent account of the 
illustrious Florentine. Toscanelli was buried in the Church of Santo 
Spirito, but the exact site of his tomb can no longer be determined, 
because, according to Uzielli, the inscription was destroyed in the 
process of repair, or else during a French invasion. 

His name, like the site of his tomb, would, in all probability, 
notwithstanding his mathematical and geographical abilities, have 
passed into oblivion had it not been that documents coupled with 
contemporary evidence set luminously forth the great services he had 
rendered to Christopher Columbus. So convincing was this testimony 
that in the year 1871 the Geographical Congress of Antwerp declared 
that Paolo Dal Pozzo Toscanelli was “the inspirer of the discovery 


of the New World.” Thus tardily, honour was rendered where 
honour was most due. 


R. W. W. CRYAN. 
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Round the London Press 
IX. “THE NEW AND INDEPENDENT MEMBER” 


WARRINGTON’S often quoted panegyric in Pendennis on the press, as 
embodied in ‘‘ the mighty engine that never sleeps,”’ by implication, if 
not expressly, attributed to the newspaper the power of making and 
unmaking Ministries. During these later days, Governments may have 
been helped or hindered at critical periods of their careers by the 
literary descendants of the men with whom Thackeray peopled Fleet 
Street. Even thus the direct political power of the newspaper is 
probably exaggerated: the journalist, in fact, labours under the 
same disadvantage as the Parliamentary speaker. He addresses 
himself to persons who, on one side or the other, are convinced 
already; whose opinions are independent of intellectual argument 
or political demonstration. Almost unfailingly effective within the 
social domain, powerful at will to secure the opening of a new street, 
the better watering of dusty highways, to open, to swell, to close 
a subscription list; the broad-sheets containing the contemporary 
history of the world up to date which now muster in their daily or 
weekly millions, emphasize within certain limits political opinion ; 
they scarcely change it; they seldom seriously affect todoso. The 
very title of ‘‘ The Thunderer,” as applied to The Times, has now dropped 
into disuse like the other synonym ‘The Journal of the City” 
by which, during the middle of the century, it was almost exclusively 
known out of England. Incidentally, it may be said, the more 
imposing of the two appellations originated within Printing House 
Square. Those were the days of hard hitting, and slashing writing ; 
the spirit of Barnes lingered among his descendants ; the style of the 
school was hit off exactly by Thackeray in his fragments of Captain 
Shandon, or in his portrait of Bludyer. It was therefore consonant 
with the taste of the period for a Times writer to exclaim in his article 
“as we thundered out the other day.” Ostensibly, at this era, the 
great newspaper was affected to no cause, identified with no 
party. No one could foretell certainly what line upon any issue of the 
hour, social or political, Delane would take. The position of his 
journal might therefore be compared to that of the member of 
Parliament, who, when a division is impending, keeps dark. This sort 
of representative is rarer now than he used to be, because M.P.’s have 
become more of delegates, less of representatives, than was once the 
case, and are now sent to Westminster by a provincial Caucus with a 
special commission to vote for one question or Minister, and against 
whatever is constructively hostilé to these. But, in his day, the 
independent M.P. was a real thorn on the side of party whips. 
He would never pledge himself; he ‘‘ would listen to the arguments, be 
guided by them, and give his vote accordingly.” This is the sort of 
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man whom Treasury understrappers, actual or potential, were ever 
seeking to muzzle. He, of course, wanted something—nobody ever 
knew what. One day, when a tremendous conflict was impending, he 
hung back till the very last moment, was interviewed in the lobby by 
a whipper-in pale and trembling with excitement, received from that 
person a few words in an undertone whispered into his ear, and then 
strode proudly into the “‘ aye” or “no” lobby as the case might be. 
This was the epoch of small majorities, when the second reading of the 
Reform Bill itself was carried only by a single vote; eventuaily this 
independent member, when his friends were in power, usually became 
a Peer. 

Only in this way can the peculiar power once exercised by the 
Times and its editor be understood to-day. Delane and the more 
prominent of the writers associated with him, whoever was out, or 
whoever was in, were always playing the part of independent members. 
They had no thought cf peerages, nor even of the knighthoods now 
periodically thrown to managers or editors of the Fourth Estate. 
Their ladies had no wish to be fed with the crumbs of almond cake 
dropped from the smartest five o’clock tea tables at Mayfair or 
Queen’s Gate. They themselves had no thought of creeping into 
Reform or Carlton Clubs; golf, in its modern developments, and with 
its noble patrons, was unknown. If, like Russel of the Scotsman, the 
journalist was a sportsman, he was perfectly happy to do his angling 
or deer stalking among his private friends, outside the company of 
city millionaires clustered round inconsiderable dukes. What the 
men now spoken of really liked was knowledge and the consciousness 
of its power. This they had; nothing else for themselves or families, 
for the simple reason that it never occurred to them to want it. 

It has been reserved for one among the youngest of the morning 
newspapers of London to step into a place much resembling that once 
filled by the Times, and abdicated by the older newspaper under social, 
political, and commercial conditions against which no sane 
corporation or individual would have cared to struggle. The 
earliest precursor of the Harmsworths and Newneses of the present 
day, who, with great results to themselves and to the public, 
saw, as no one till then had seen all the capacities and 
opportunities of popular journalism, was a native of Surrey, as quick- 
witted and resourceful as is supposed to be the special attribute of 
those born to the north of the Humber. Edward Lloyd, a descendant 
of the historic coffee-house keeper whose name is a synonym for marine 
insurance, was born at or near Croydon in the year of Waterloo. He 
had been well educated in the best of the City of London schools. 
Having been started in the business of paper manufacture on a very 
large scale, he conceived the idea of an entirely new use to which to 
put the white sheets his mills turned out. Lloyd’s Weekly Journal, 
founded more than half a century since, brought its proprietor into 
close and constant communication with men to know whom was a 
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better culture than any school or college could supply. Of these Lord 
Brougham and Albany Foublanque were the most famous. The 
Examiner was then at the height of its power and _ brilliancy. 
Foublanque indeed might almost be called the founder of weekly 
journalism as it is understood to-day. The Surrey lad, for he was 
little more, picked up many hints from the famous editor and writer 
of the Examiner ; he mingled these with suggestions of Brougham on 
cheap literature generally. Brooding over the whole, he determined 
to start a weekly journal that would be the necessity of every English 
person who could read. The result was Lloyd’s Weekly founded in 1842. 
Soon after this,an accident brought Edward Lloyd the acquaintance of 
Douglas Jerrold, whose biting wit has long passed into a proverb, but 
who was equally capable of serious work; among other things Jerrold 
had an instinct amounting to genius for understanding and interpreting 
the popular feeling of the masses on things political. In 1852, Lloyd 
made him editor of his Weekly. These more serious gifts of Jerrold 
were transmitted to his son, William Blanchard, who, in due course, 
succeeded his father as editor, who was one of the educating influences 
of Edward Lloyd’s life, and who, in return, received both in himself and 
his family honourable and generous treatment from his proprietor. 

Having acquired as his property a Clerkenwell paper, having 
noted the unavoidable lack of independence consequent on social and 
political necessities in the daily press, Mr. Lloyd, in the great outburst of 
journalistic activity which marked the earlier seventies, decided on 
broadening the basis of the old-established local print he owned. Heat 
once made up his mind to turn a Clerkenwell chronicle into an Imperial 
organ. About this time, the newspaper projector might daily have been 
seen meditatively pacing, outside his office, the pavement of Salisbury 
Square. Often his companion was a slight, but singularly wiry 
youngish man, with that peculiar gait, particular shade of dark com- 
plexion, colour, and expression of eyes and hair, which, when going 
with a high intellectual forehead such as this gentleman possessed, 
always indicate a persevering, resourceful, ingenious, and able character. 
This was Mr. Thomas Catling, who, without the literary fame of 
Douglas Jerrold’s son, had succeeded that son, and more than replaced 
him in the conduct of Lloyd’s Weekly. 

Something, too, was owed by the proprietor, nut only to these 
confabulations, but to the choice he made of the first editor of his 
Daily Chronicle in the person of R. W. Boyle. This was a man who 
conferred honour upon the whole rank and file of journalism, in which 
modestly, so far as might be anonymously, he took his quiet useful 
place, never scamping his work, always doing a capable best, till his 
health having first gradually failed, his life at last went also. | What- 
ever Boyle’s personal family or educational antecedents, he could have 
been nothing but a thorough gentleman ; his whole life was a lesson to 
his craft; his labour paved the way for the success that those who 
followed him have reaped. Of a respectable Irish family, he had lived 
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in a cultivated Irish home. If never at public school or University, he 
had been educating himself every moment of his life, till at last he 
found employment in the sub-editorial department of the Daily 
Telegraph. There he was taken up and taught a good deal beyond his 
regular work by Thornton Hunt, who made as many good newspaper 
men as his contemporary, Alexis Soyer, made cooks. Under Captain 
Hamber, on the defunct Hour, Mr. Boyle completed his journalistic 
training ; he was no sooner installed at the Daily Chronicle than he 
showed to his proprietor the practical profit he had received from his 
early training. The catholic interest in all modes of art or letters, 
many of them little popular, shown in the miscellaneous articles of the 
Daily Chronicle now, is largely due to the cultivated mind and 
sympathetic insight of its first editor. 

This is only part of the secret of the power which this newspaper 
has now been for four or five years. It is the age, not only of Brown- 
ing Societies, but of young men’s mutual improvement institutes, 
mechanics’ reading rooms, and other movements of a like admirable 
and influential sort. The earnestness and enthusiasm bred of these 
agencies has found its most remarkable embodiment and ablest apostle 
in Mr. W. T. Stead. The founder of the Review of Reviews could 
scarcely have a double. He has inspired more than one conductor of 
the Daily Chronicle with the same sort of passionate earnestness with 
which he throws himself into any movement, wise or unwise, that 
he takes up. Add to this seriousness of purpose an opportune variety 
of original information conveyed in readable essays by representative 
pens; the literary success of the paper is sufficiently explained. The 
Daily Telegraph influences conveyed through Boyle, made Mr. Lloyd 
realize that a daily newspaper, to be popular, must be a good deal of a 
weekly or a monthly magazine as well. Since then, the Daily 
Chronicle has, in the popular phrase, gone one better. It has tempted 
the brightest of the Review stars to quit their conventional orbit and 
to shine with a specially attractive brightness in its own firmament. 
In this way the newspaper has become the Times, not without a dash 
of the old Morning Post and The Spectator, of the great lower middle 
class, which makes or mars journalistic properties. To the artizan, 
the mechanic, the small shopkeeper, whether he sells watercresses or 
shaves beards, the Daily Chronicle is the correct, even the smart, 
paper to read. To know its views on the question of the moment in 
the Near East, the Far East, in the Wild West, or on our peaceful 
British soil, gives the son of labour a cachet of authoritative well- 
informedness among his brothers of the engine-room or the bench, 

Such is the sound substructure of the newspaper’s success. The 
circumstance making its position comparable with that of the Times in 
Delanean days, or, to recur to the simile with which we started, the 
independent Member of an earlier epoch, is its steadfast refusal of all 
temptations to put on party livery. If Mr. Lloyd first, or his 
successors afterwards, had, like many newspaper proprietors, been 
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ambitious of position in society, the independence of the newspaper 
would have proved unattainable. They would have found their way, 
under special rules, into Pall Mall Clubs, or have had their names 
placed on ducal visiting lists; in either case their paper would have 
been muzzled ; its articles would have been inspired, which is a polite 
way of saying they would have been written to order. Only the 
wholesome and manly traditions of the Daily Chronicle enabled it, four 
years ago, actually to nominate, against the most active parliamentary 
Radicals themselves, a Prime Minister. Mr. Fletcher, like Mr. 
Massingham, always showed the same sort of horror of the old aristo- 
cratic Whigs, that those very Whigs used to feel of Peel. Hence the 
Daily Chronicle’s insistence in 1894, on Lord Rosebery, with Mr. 
Asquith by way of future Lieutenant, as against the Plantagenet Sir 
William Harcourt. Arguing from the familiar precedents of revolution- 
ary France, the newspaper maintained that the most uncompromising 
of all democrats must be the aristocrat who had given, as Lord Rosebery 
was supposed to have done, pledges to Fortune. If, indeed, Sir 
William Harcourt had possessed an organ affected to himself as 
the Chronicle was to his rival, the result might have been different. 
As it was, the one successor to Mr. Gladstone for whom the voice 
of the people could at all be said to have declared, was the master of 
Dalmeny ; the voice of the people was, in fact, nothing more than the 
penetrating, self-diffusing, energetic articulation of the Daily Chronicle. 
Hence it is that, in our day, this newspaper alone in the London 
press can literally appropriate to itself part at least of the panegyric of 
Warrington in Pendennis. To be independent is, as the managers of 
the journal know very well, to be certainly interesting too. The 
opinion of any honest, intelligent, and fairly informed person on a 
subject he has studied, is naturally looked for; and, out of the news- 
paper world, is usually to be had. Twenty years ago, the very tradition 
of newspaper independence was well-nigh lost in London. That 
tradition it occurred to The Chronicle, though not so simple a matter 
as some might think, to revive ably, intelligently, instructively and 
attractively. To-day, indeed, other newspapers, animated by this 
example of nearly the youngest of the family, from time to time make 
praiseworthy attempts to forget their party in their moralizings on 
events. Something of these efforts must be set down to the Daily 
Chronicle. Whether the precept and policy of the journal are to 
inspire actual rivalry can only be known when, among the newspaper 
runners of the period, there arises one who is rather more than 
sensation monger, showman, advertisement collector, than are most 
of the latter day pioneers of the craft; of such a birth in the news- 
paper world there to-day seems little prospect, so that for some time 
the Daily Chronicle is likely to reign without a rival, and to carry on 
exactly as it pleases the very interesting and entirely original educating 
work which the conditions here indicated have enabled it to do. 
DYKE RHODE. 
VOL. IV 5 
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A Poet of the Greek Anthology—Meleager 


AMONG the amatory epigrammatists of the Greek Anthology, Meleager 
may justly be regarded as at once the greatest and the most interesting 
to modern readers. In his graceful verse the Greek spirit blends in 
happy and harmonious union with the fervent mysticism of the East, 
and this marriage of two styles has for us a fascination of its own. 
Not seldom his verse reminds the reader of Hafiz and other Persian 
poets; like them, he is often fantastic in mood and luxuriant in 
expression ; yet there is much in his art which is truly Hellenic; there 
is still the plastic realisation in verse of beauty—still a sense of the 
refinements of form and nuance, though the old austerity and simplicity 
have vanished. He has, however, a more modern feeling, a more 
intimate love for nature than the older Greek writers possessed. 
Meleager belonged to an age when Greek culture had spread far and 
wide through the East; he was a true cosmopolitan, with a broad view 
of life, and an ardent love for the beautiful in all its forms. The pure 
humanity of his soul finds expression in the following epigram, 
professedly written by the poet himself as an inscription for his own 
tomb. From this poem, too, some little information as to the writer’s 
life may be gleaned. 

FOR MELEAGER’S TOMB. 
Tread silently, O stranger, for here an old man slumbers among the sainted dead, 
Lulled in the sleep which all must win at last ; ’tis the son of Eucrates, even Meleager 
Who united Eros of the sweet tears and the Muses with the glad Graces, whom 
Heaven-begotten Tyre and the holy soil of Gadara brought to manhood, and, in old 


Age, lovely Cos, isle of the Meropes, nurtured him. But if thou art a Syrian, say 
Salam ; if a Pheenician, Naidios, if a Greek, Hail—they mean the same. 


Again, in another poem, he says :— 


And, if I am a Syrian, what marvel? we all, O stranger, dwell in one country, 
The world. One chaos is mother of all mortals. 


According toa scholiast on the Palatine MS. of the Anthology, 
Meleager flourished in the reign of Seleucus VI. Epiphanes (circ. B.c. 
95-93-) His own anthology must have been compiled not later than 
B.C. 65-60, as it does not include any pieces by Philodemus of Gadara, 
who flourished s.c. 60 or a little earlier. Besides epigrams, Meleager 
is said to have written humorous essays in the style of his contemporary 
and fellow-townsman, Menippus. None of these are extant, but a few 
fragments survive of Varro’s Latin imitations of this genre of Greek 
literature. It is, however, to his epigrams, of which, fortunately, over 
a hundred and thirty are preserved in the Anthology, that the poet 
owes his celebrity. Of these, the majority are devoted to the subject 
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of love. His own selection of epigrams, dedicated to his intimate 
friend, Diocles, is prefaced with a charming proem, in which the 
poetical contributions of the various authors are felicitously likened to 
flowers composing a garland. The names of forty-seven poets are 
mentioned in this prelude, but four of these have totally disappeared 
from the Palatine Anthology, as it has come down to us. Some 
exquisite criticisms are to be found in the proem. One may mention 
the well-known comparison of Plato’s few epigrams with “a golden 
bough,” and of Sappho’s with “ flowrets a few, but roses all.” He 
writes very happily, also, of Callimachus’ “ myrtle-berry, full of 
pungent honey,” another apt criticism in miniature. In every case 
the comparisons are apposite; in this respect Meleager’s lines 
contrast strongly with the imitation of his poem by Philip of 
Thessalonica, which is a bald and uninspired academic exercise. 

Meleager’s selection, no doubt, included his Song of Spring, 
which is, however, written in hexameters, not in elegiacs, the proper 
metre of the Greek epigram; the song is really a pastoral piece. A 
few remarks as to the word “ epigram ” will not be out of place here ; 
the word was used by the Greeks in a wider sense than by modern 
writers, with whom it has usually been limited to brief jeux d’esprit 
or pointed sarcasms; indeed, the finest Greek epigrams are quite 
devoid of point in the sense of wit. Moreover, the anthology 
embraces widely different subjects; love and friendship, the family 
affections, religion, art and literature, wit and humour, and all the 
manifold phases of human life and thought find their expression in 
the Greek epigram. For more than twelve hundred years, through 
all the vicissitudes of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine history, the 
rivulet of elegiac verse glides on and on; in many ways this ‘ minor 
poetry of Hellas’ is more touching in its appeal to the heart than the 
great classical masterpieces; the anthology is a faithful mirror of 
antique life, reflecting alike its vices and its virtues; many are the 
poets here included, from the pure-voiced Simonides (B.c. 556-467) to 
the Byzantine decadents, Agathias and Paulus Silentiarius. 

The themes of Meleager’s verse are youth, spring, and Love, 
themes old as time, yet ever new; and few have sung of the joys and 
sorrows of lovers with more sweetness or more sincerity. Some of 
his epigrams are strangely modern in tone and phrase; the reader is 
reminded sometimes of the Italian poets of the Renaissance, some- 
times of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, occasionally of Rossetti’s mystical 
love-poetry. Among his imitators was the Latin poet Propertius, who 
borrows from him in his elegies to Cynthia (v. Propert Eleg. I. ad. 
init.). He has been popular with translators; Andrew Lang, Dr. 
Garnett, Miss Strettell, and many others have given us English verse 
renderings, and Mackail’s prose versions in their way are excellent. 
In France Pierre Loiiys, the brilliant young author of ‘ Aphrodite,” 
has translated his poems. 

The famous French critic, Saint-Beuve, praised in no measured 
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terms Meleager’s fidelity to nature and his beauty of expression. 
It is in his erotic verse that “‘ this prince of love poets” is at his best. 
Through his epigrams flits the god of love in countless disguises ; 
the air around him is heavy with the scent of roses and odour of 
myrrh; and do not the very names of the poet’s mistresses and 
friends exhale fragrance ? Now the verse is floridly passionate, now 
languid with a malady of dreaming, now plaintively simple, or full of 
tender regret ; every variety, every shade of passion is here registered 
from the lightest fancy to the most inspired fervour of devotion. 
Many of the epigrams are consecrated to the subject of romantic 
friendship; these often remind us of the fine sonnets of 
Michelangelo on a similar theme, or of Shakespeare’s incomparable 
sonnets to his young friend. Of the following epigrams, a consider- 
able number have not been translated previously in English verse. 


SELECTED POEMS OF MELEAGER. 


I. LONGING AT DAWN. 





O Night! and sleepless yearning 
For Heliodora dear ! 
And eyes with hot tears burning, 
When gloomy Dawn is near! 
Still lingers her affection ? 
Glows on my portrait cold 
Her kiss in recollection 
Of happy days of old? 
Do tears to bed attend her? 
Doth she with kisses free 
Clasp to her form so slender 
Some cheating dream of me? 
Would she from old love sever, 
With some new love to play ? 
Ah, lamp! behold it never, 
But keep thy ward alway. 





Il. 


She’s carried off! Who could so cruel be, 
Who strong enow to fight with Love divine? 

Light torches, quick! But hark—a step !—’Tis she ; 
Go back into my bosom, heart of mine! 


A LOVER’S FRIGHT. 








III. Lovr’s GARLAND. 


Now will I twine white violets, 
And myrtle’s dark as Love's regrets, 
And weave with tender asphodels 
A wealth of laughing lily-bells. 
And I will twine the crocus sweet, 
And twine the rose, for lovers meet, 
With hyacinth and iris red— 

So shall my scented garland shed 
Soft petals on the scented curls 
Of Heliodore, my queen of girls. 
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IV. Love AND MusIc. 


By Pan of Arcady, sweet is the lay 

Thou playest on the harp, Zenophilé : 

O’ersweet the tune! How shall I fly away ? 

On every side the Loves encompass me, 

And will not let me breath e’en for a space ; 

For now thy form doth move me to desire, 

And now thy music sweet, and now thy grace : 
Nay, all of thee; I kindle in the fire ! 


V. OF ZENOPHILE. 


Erés on Zenophilé 

Flowers of Beauty shed ; 
Cypris charms of love, to be 
Sharers of her bed ; 

And in her the Graces three 
Grace incarnate bred. 


VI. SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Thou sleepest, winsome flower, Zenophilé ! 

Would I had come, a wingless sleep, to thee, 
For ever on those drooping lids to rest ; 

So never could a rival venture nigh, 

Not even he who charms Jove’s watchful eye, 
But thou hadst been by me alone possessed. 


VII. Love’s SPRINGTIME. 


Now bloom the white Spring-violets again, 

And blooms narcissus, lover of the rain, 

And bloom the lilies mountain-wandering, 

And, fairest flower of all the flowers of Spring, 

Now blooms Zenophilé, to lovers dear. 

Sweet rose of suasion, lo ! she blossoms here. 

Ye bright-tressed meads ! why vainly laugh? For she 
Is more than fragrant anadems to me. 


VIII. CaAprTivE LOVE. 


In bondage see the wingéd Love, 
Caught as he soared the skies above ; . 
What snares the pretty captive won ? 
Thy glancing eyes, Timarion ! 


IX. THE CHARMER CHARMED. 


Poor Diodorus, dainty child, 

Who fired all hearts whene’er he smiled, 
Is by thy wanton eyes undone, 

Thou rogue of rogues, Timarion ! 
Charmed is the charmer ; Eros’ dart 
Blends sweet and bitter m his heart. 
Omiracle! O portent dire! 

When fire, that lit, is lit by fire! 
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X. LOVE AND ZOIiLUS. 











If Love were spoiled of his bow, 
His quiver and his wings as well, 

And should his fiery darts forego 

Of longing unappeasable ; 

I swear it, by the winged elf, 

Thou couldst not, were he spoiled thus, 
Know Zoilus from Love himself, 

Or Love himself from Zoilus. 
















XI. LOVE IN ABSENCE. 








Pour wine and say again, while thou dost pour, 
Again and once again “To Heliodore.” 

The sweet name mingle with the unmixed wine, 
And round my brows her garland fair entwine, 

! That wreath of yesterday, besprent with myrrh, 
For still it keeps the memory of her. 

Behold the roses, loved of lovers, weep, 

Since on my breast no more they see her sleep. 


















XII. Love’s TEMPESTS. 


To thee, Beloved, I am borne away 
By Love whose eyes are wet with sweetest tears ; 
The blast is stormy ; and my poor heart fears 
This hurricane of longing ; take, I pray, 

O take me to that haven of thy breast, 

A mariner of Cypris’ sea distressed ! 
























XIII. LOVE THE GAMBLER. 


Love, it chanced, at peep o’ day 
On his mother’s bosom lay ; 

| And the child with dice did play, 
Till he diced my life away. 









XIV. SPOILS oF LOVE. 





Starlight with moonbeams blent, 
For lovers shining fair ; 

Night, and thou instrument 

Whose strains the revels share, 

if Shall I the wanton see, 

iH Wakeful in bed alone, 

} 

t 
















While to the love-lamp she 
Makes never-ending moan ? 
Or with some lover kind 
Shall I the charmer find ? 
Ah ! then upon her door 
My suppliant wreaths I’d bind, 
All sere with weeping sore, 
And o’er them this engrave : 
“ Queen Cypris, unto thee, 
These spoils of love he gave, 
Who was thy votary.” 
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XV. THE GARLAND OF BEAUTY. 


Eros for Cypris wove a garland rare, 

And gathered all the flowers of boyhood fair, 
And twined a wreath that should all hearts ensnare. 
For Diodore he plucked the lily bright, 

For Asclepiades a violet white, 

And culled a thornless rose for Heraclite. 
Dion he gave the blossom of the vine, 

And set therewith for thee, sweet Thero mine, 
A crocus golden as those locks of thine ; 
Thyme for Oudiades ; an olive spray 

For curly-haired Muiscus, and the bay, 
Virtue’s fair evergreen that blooms alway. 

O happy Tyre, all other isles above, 

Where lies the sacred incense-breathing grove, 
Garden of beauteous boys beloved of Love. 


PERcY OSBORN. 


(To be continued). 


A Crisis in Parties 


THE political event of the past month has undoubtedly been the 
secession of Mr. Doughty from the Liberal Party. That it came 
as a thunderbolt to his late colleagues cannot be denied; and his 
manly and straightforward action has caused dismay and consterna: 
tion to prevail amongst those of them who are still wedded to the 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland. This question has been religiously 
kept in the background by the Liberal Candidates at most of the 
recent bye-elections, feeling, as they did, that it was an unsavoury 
morsel to offer to the electors. But, on the other hand, the leaders 
of the Party have not hesitated to assert, on every opportunity that 
has offered, that Home Rule is still a plank, if not now the foremost 
one, in their platform. This avowal has caused much dissatisfaction 
to many Liberals, who, like Mr. Doughty, think that it is time their 
Party ceased “‘agitating over these Irish grievances, and neglecting 
the needs and difficulties of this country.” That Mr. Doughty’s 
frankness and honesty have precipitated a crisis in the Liberal Party 
will not be questioned, and its leaders cannot lightly ignore the 
probable consequences of the step he has taken. An ardent Radical— 
Mr. James Stuart—recently stated that one reason why things were 
not going on very well with his Party at present was “ because we have 
not very much of a leader.”” This was hardly a kind remark to make 
of Sir William Harcourt, especially in the presence of Lord Rosebery, 
but it sums up the whole position of the Liberal Party. Since Mr. 
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Gladstone’s withdrawal from the Party it has been at sixes and 
sevens, and though that event took place some four years ago, there 
has not yet been found a man to take his place acceptable to the 
whole Party. Lord Rosebery pleased what may be called the 
moderate section, while he was distasteful to the extreme Radicals ; 
Sir William Harcourt, however, while acceptable to the latter, is 
repudiated by the former. There is only one man who stands 
pre-eminently forward in ability and tact for that position, viz., Mr. 
Asquith. Whether, however, he would care to take up the cudgels 
at the present critical moment remains to be seen. There are two 
possibilities to be faced. Either Home Rule must be abandoned 
and the Irish support lost, or else, if that policy is adhered to, a 
large section of the Liberals will be alienated and will follow Mr. 
Doughty’s lead. 

The next question to consider is how far such a change would 
affect the Conservative Party. If the leaders of the Liberal Party 
should agree with Mr. John Morley that “the path of party safety is 
the path of party honour,” and abide by their Home Rule policy, then 
it is probable that a large number of Liberals will, like Mr. Doughty, 
become Chamberlainites for the purpose of “strengthening the 
Liberal Unionist Party, hoping thereby to further some of the 
measures in which they are interested.”” Such a contingency must 
have far-reaching effects upon Conservatism, which has of late years 
been almost entirely swept away. It has been the aim of the leaders , 
of the Liberal Unionist Party to draw into their ranks such malcontents, 
and if the movement thus started assumes any large dimensions, it 
must result in the early disruption of the Conservative Party. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s only hope of ever leading a party is by the formation of 
some new combination. It seems that his opportunity for so doing is 
now at hand, and it is quite certain that he will not let that 
opportunity pass. It is out of the question that Conservatives should 
recognise him as their nominal leader, although to all intents and 
purposes he has virtually held that position during the past three 
years. A rift must come, and that at no distant date, in the iniquitous 
alliance which has been the cause of the Conservative Party drifting 
into a miserable state of opportunism. There is a growing feeling of 
resentment among the more enlightened and less self-aggrandising 
Conservatives against this tyranny of Chamberlainism. They have no 
desire to become the catspaws of the revolutionary Socialists, or to be 
attached to a party whose watchword appears to be “ Revolution 
made easy.” The policy pursued in domestic legislation by the 
present Government of “ going one better” than their opponents is as 
unstatesmanlike as it is fatal to the interests of both Party and State. 
The three principles of compulsion, centralization, and confiscation, 
which had hitherto been vigourously opposed by Conservatives, have, 
under the subtle influence of Liberal Unionism, since been acquiesced 
in by them. Mr. Disraeli strongly condemned their introduction into 
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the ordinary legislation of the country, as injurious alike to the 
national character, to local independence, and to those rights of 
property which are the best incentives to industry. ‘‘ State interference 
with personal morality, with private enterprise, with freedom of 
contract has,” says Mr. Kebbel in his ‘ History of Toryism,’ ‘an 
enervating effect both on the community and the individuals who 
compose it.” So long, therefore, as Conservatives are content to 
continue such an alliance, which has been one of “‘ all take and no give,” 
so long will they be committed to principles which are as foreign as 
they are repugnant to Conservatism. That Mr. Chamberlain is a 
“ political juggler” the writer has long come to the conclusion. It is 
difficult, however, to convince others, who see nothing but the 
Imperialist in the man, that such is his true character. But if further 
proof were required, Mr. Lucy has furnished such in the July number 
of the “‘Strand Magazine,” in his timely exposure of the true history 
of the secession of the Birmingham gang from the Liberal Party. 
Before another session has passed, if not before it has dawned, great 
changes may be expected in the constitution of all parties. It is 
always rash to prophesy, but this, I think, may safely be said, that 
when that re-organization takes place, there will be four recognised 
combinations. A Conservative party, free of all those damning 
influences which have wrought such havoc in its ranks during the past 
twelve years. A Liberal party, rid of the Home Rule bogey, which 
has proved so disastrous to its interests ever since it made that 
question the principal item ot its programme. An Irish paity, 
independent of all others and pledged to a policy of obstruction. A 
Chamberlain party, steeped in State Socialism under the cover of 
Imperialism, and consisting of the present worshippers of the Brum- 
magen idol; those young Tory Democrats who are slaves to 
opportunism; and such Radicals and Socialists as may be attracted 
by the revolutionary character of the domestic policy put forward by 
its self-elected leader. Such a consummation will at least place 
party government on an intelligible and honest footing, which is more 
than can be said of the policy pursued by Governments of late years. 
But, above all, there will then be no excuse for Conservatives to 
abandon the first good principles on which the party was formed. 
While it is true that no party desires to stand still in the path of 
legislation, they must remember that there is a great distinction 
between social reform which remedies existing evils, and socialistic 
reform which creates new ones. 


EGMONT DE JACQUES. 





The False Cant of our Social Decadence 


‘‘ THE systematic iniquity in places high, low, and middle alike of this 
unprecedentedly wicked age, has never been approached in modern 
times; it surpasses that of the Rome of Juvenal; it can have been 
scarcely exceeded in the cities of the plain. The only inference to be 
drawn from these abominations is the approaching fearful end of the 
present dispensation.” Words such as these might have been heard in 
many pulpits of the capital and of the country during the years that 
followed the Crimean War. Exactly the same thing had been said by 
homilists at the beginning of the Victorian era. The great and good 
men who helped on the Evangelical revival of Georgian days and 
so prepared the way for the Oxford movement by persons who, save 
in spirituality, differed entirely from their evangelical forerunners, had 
often in nearly the same strain addressed their open-air congregations 
on the Welsh mountain sides, by the Cornish sea, or on the bleak 
moors beyond the Humber. 

As to the cause of the alarming deterioration in national morals, 
authorities differed, and the preachers and prophets were at logger- 
heads with each other. Some attributed it to the genial godlessness 
of Lord Palmerston, others, having satisfied themselves that Napoleon 
III. was identical with the Beast of the Apocrypha, saw in the rapidity 
of our downgrade movement the impetus to iniquity administered by our 
alliance with the perjured Prince President, the cynosure of demi-reps 
of Europe, lately a refugee in London, his hands now reeking with the 
blood of the September massacres in Paris. The object of this alliance 
to bolster up the Mussulman Turk—the Crimean War; _ its out- 
come, rather than the fact of the international friendship itself, 
were said by others to lie at the root of the moral calamities of this 
devoted country. Persons with historical memories pointed out that 
these pessimistic estimates, and anticipations of the world’s disso- 
lution consequent thereon, were the recurrent common places regularly 
due at periodic intervals. The eighteenth century seemed to those 
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who lived in it to open badly; Cardinal Nicolas de Cussa was there- 
fore moved to fix the 34th Jubilee of the Christian era, A.D. 1704, as 
the true date of the appalling and universal denouement. Before 
then, Swedenborg, born in 1688, had mentioned 1757 as the year when 
the great cataclysm was due. Mr. William Miller, of the United 
States, flourishing between 1781 and 1849, ahd founder of the American 
Second Adventists, had committed himself to 1843, as Bengel, before 
him, had done to 1836. Dr. Cumming adhered with more constancy 
than success to 1866; Mother Shipton is said never to have swerved 
from 1881. The origin, perhaps, of these vague, varying, and unful- 
filled vaticinations may have been a widespread popular belief on the 
Continent as to the thousandth year after Christ being that of the 
consummation of the present age. This popular presentiment is a 
historic fact. Dr. Cumming is fabled at one time to have got in his 
coals by the sack; it is literally true that, as the tenth century was 
approaching its end, much land on the continent was left uncultivated 
with, of course, the result of famine, which was pointed to as a fresh 
sign of the close of the dispensation. Readers of Hallam will 
remember the historian has not thought it beneath his dignity to 
chronicle, during this period, the commencement of many charters with 
the words: ‘ As the world is drawing to aclose”; the laying down 
by kings and nobles of the splendours of their state, the entrance of 
Robert of France, fourth son of Hugh Capet, to the monastery of 
St. Denis, and, in immediate looking for the Second Advent, the 
proclamation by medieval kings and nobles of solemn abstinence from 
mutual feud, or common devotion to good works. 

In our own country, the wickedness of the age had been 
denounced in terms nearly identical with those used during the 
Crimean War era, and probably with far better reason, when Mistress 
Nell Gwyn was established by her Royal lover in a house not very far 
from where the War Office stands to-day. Remembering these 
things, one may take with some equanimity, and especially at the 
close of the London season of 1898, the alarms raised in as many 
newspapers as pulpits at the unexampled outburst of vice and crime 
among those who ought to influence their humbler fellows for 
good. The great and good, as well as wise and witty Bishop 
Wilberforce honestly persuaded himself first, and perhaps some of 
his disciples afterwards, that most of the social or political evils of 
his day were due to that “wretched Pam” with his incorrigble 
“Ha! Ha!” and his Low Church Bishops nominated by Lord 
Shaftesbury. One is not therefore now surprised to hear in certain 
quarters of Lord Salisbury’s favours to Ritualism, and of the necessity 
of the work cut out by Mr. Kensit for himself as the true causes of the 
irreligion and immorality of the day. 

Do any of the good people of this way of thinking remember the 
real state of social London, typical as it was of the state of the country 
at large between, say, the Peace of Paris in 1856, and the death of the 
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Prince Consort in 1861? Shortly before the period now looked back 
upon had begun, one great reform had been effected. During the later 
forties or the earlier “ fifties,” a Balliol undergraduate, up in London 
for the boat race, had taken some ladies to the opera. Shortly before 
the curtain fell, he left the box with the remark that he would be back 
in time to escort them to their carriage. He never returned at all. 
Nothing was seen of him in this country till, some perhaps score of 
years later, he entered the breakfast-room at his father’s rectory in 
the Midlands; told the butler to bring up some more rolls, a fresh 
supply of tea, and to look sharp about it, for he had scarcely sat down 
to a comfortable meal since. he had taken ship from South Africa for 
England. Unheard of by his relatives, he had flourished exceedingly 
in one of our Colonies in the Dark Continent all the while his mother 
had been mourning him as dead. What had in fact happened was 
this. The Oxonian, on the opera night already named, had suddenly 
found himself with nearly an empty purse which he did not know how 
to fill. Unlucky at love and a good many other things, he was often 
lucky at play. Covent Garden in those days was honeycombed by 
little gambling hells. One of these he entered on the night in 
question, of course to find himself cleaned out in his attempt to 
refill his purse. He could not, for family reasons, face his relatives ; 
he chanced to have heard of a smart sailer leaving Southampton for 
the Cape ; he took it, with the results already summarized here. The 
gaming plague in those days was not confined to Covent Garden; it 
spread eastward to the Exchange, and westward to Knightsbridge. 
A steady percentage of clerks was ruined at the roulette tables in the 
E.C. district. Between Park Place, St. James’s, and Hyde Park 
Corner, there were computed to be, as the evidence taken before the 
Gaming Committee of the House of Commons shows, from 1g to 29 
hells, not including Crockford’s. A cousin of the Balliol student, who 
had been trepanned in the way aforesaid, was a Parliamentary 
supporter and personal friend of Palmerston; he urged upon his chief 
this committee, and was himself one of its most active members. 
Than the evidence taken before this body no more truthful or 
interesting picture of the manners and morals of the period can 
be conceived. The evidence covers the whole field of social morality 
in every variety of speculative transaction. Not only the mischief done 
by institutions, of which Crockford’s was the most fashionable and 
probably the least iniquitous type, but the ethics of play and pay 
betting, of time bargains on the Stock Exchange, are discussed from 
all points of view by the witnesses and those members of Parliament 
who examined them. 

The practical result of this inquiry was the abolition of Crockford's 
at once and the gradual disappearance of the smaller and less honestly 
conducted gaming houses in the Piccadilly district as well as East of 
Temple Bar. If play and pay betting, the system, that is, under which 
wagers hold good whether the horse starts or not, lives or dies, was 
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not summarily abolished, a considerable body of public opinion was 
created against it, and, among many sportsmen, the presumption in the 
absence of any contrary specification began to be against the applica- 
bility of play and pay rules. As to gambling in the Funds, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee now spoken of did not stop that mode of 
speculation; it rather, perhaps, tended only to regulate the conditions of 
the hazard. Other incidents than that mentioned above, appealing 
specially to Palmerston as it did, were instrumental in bringing about 
this enquiry. Incidentally, many of these agencies are suggested in 
the contents of the Blue Bocks issued about 1844. More than one 
considerable family, it was elicited, had been ruined by the play at 
Crockford’s within a decade; others had suffered not less seriously 
from sharpness of betting practices, which, if not actually illegal, 
constituted a sort of moral malfeasance. All these abuses, involving 
as they did large money interests of persons in the smart society of the 
period, had generated an atmosphere of suspicion, not only among 
gentlemen of the first ton at clubs and other semi-public resorts, but 
amongst families themselves at home. Disraeli’s novel of ‘‘ Tancred ” 
was then comparatively fresh in the public mind. The hero of the 
book, it will be remembered, on his way from St. James’s to the City, 
just before turning into the courtyard of Sidonia’s Palace off Lombard 
Street, encounters a lady whose brougham has been smashed in a 
collision near the Bank. The occupant of the dismantled carriage 
turns out to be, not the innocent dame that her girlish appearance 
suggests, but one of the most hardened she-gamesters on the Stock 
Exchange. To indulge her passion she obtains money, by fair means 
or foul, from any source. Husband, friends, lovers, are all in turn 
requisitioned or exhausted. Ugly stories of the genuineness of certain 
signatures, or the methods in which, if genuine, they had been 
obtained, are afloat. All the romances of the writer have a historic 
value ; the whole of this portion of ‘‘ Tancred”’ was admittedly drawn 
from life. The original of the fair and inveterate gambler of the book 
was identified as readily at the time as was the hero of the later novel 
of “ Lothair.” 

It is, therefore, obvious that, when in this year of grace certain 
pecuniary transactions of it may be admitted an apparently irregular 
kind, associated with the names of well-known families, not necessary 
here to particularise, are said to mark the advance of such floods 
of corruptions as have never rolled over English society 
before, the pessimism of the remarks is not greater than their 
inaccuracy, or than the ignorance they disclose. Scarcely less untrue, 
however, would it be to talk of social history as necessarily quite 
repeating itself. Some change there has been in the situation; the 
exact point in which it seems to be modified is as follows: Even halfa 
century ago, society in London did not exceed the numbers of a family 
party. There were practically no newspapers to speak of; to keep any- 
thing out of the police or law reports it was only needful to give the 
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representative of the newspaper a new hat. Especially were there no 
society papers. If there had been, ladies in position would have been 
as little likely to contribute paragraphs to them as is the Duke of 
Devonshire to-day to denounce his order by a slashing leader in 
Reynolds’ News. Inthe Palmerstonian era, with which ours is often 
contrasted, not only was society a close borough; it was traversed by 
none of those whispering galleries which now run athwart it, inter- 
secting and violating each division of it from Hyde Park to Lower 
Belgrave Street. When, in those days, a scion of some great family 
got into trouble, as scions of both sexes very frequently did, the head 
of the house summoned, to London mansion or to country seat, the 
trusty family solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn, of Lincolns Inn. That man 
of law moved more deliberately and less smartly than the modish 
solicitors who have supplanted his descendants, but he was not the 
absolute idiot which some people suppose; he often kept cases out of 
court ; slowly, and without advertising his cleverness, he really averted 
many family scandals. Above all, he was absolutely trustworthy. He 
had as deep a horror of the man who gossips about, and, in gossipping, 
necessarily embellishes the private affairs of his clients, as Horace 
desired the Romans of this period to have of the talkative pests of the 
Roman West End (Hic niger est; hunc tu Romane caveto). Mr. 
Tulkinghorn never aspired to smart or even good society himself. 
When Sir Leicester Dedlock was entertaining a shooting party, 
Tulkinghorn, one may be quite sure, never fished for an invitation with 
or, without his gun. The society solicitor of to-day, who has quite 
superseded the family business man, has changed all this. No one is 
so full and entertaining a repository of social scandals as this delightful 
being, who to his favourite clients, always, of course, in confidence— 
equally, of course, never preserved—retails any anecdotes which the 
liberal fellow thinks he may include in the fee he receives for 
his services. 

One need not be very old to recall the social incidents that gave 
point during the early sixties to the letters on ‘‘ Pretty Horsebreakers”” 
in The Times. Those were the days when the names Skittles and 
Anonyma did not belong to ancient history ; when the social fabric of 
polite life was thought to be shaken to its foundations by the 
disclosures of the Felbrigge Hall ,Windham case, and other such 
causes célébres. 

To any sensible person, with the slightest knowledge of the day 
before yesterday, in view of facts like those now mentioned, it is 
ridiculous to compare to its ethical disadvantage our own social state 
with that of some three or four decades ago. And the most conclusive 
proof of the moral superiority of Society to-day over its grandfathers, 
even its fathers, is to be found in the occupations, which are really the 
pastimes, just as much as horse racing, of the classes now incriminated. 
The life’s work of the late Duchess of Teck is the best instance of 
what is now meant. Never was there a time in the history, not only 
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of the English upper classes, but of those in any country, when the 
interest taken in the welfare of the weak, the suffering, and the poor, 
and the actual good done, was so deep, beneficent, and practical. 

The words of the novelist Fielding on this subject are so pertinent 
to our existing social state, as well as to the condition of things in his 
day, that they may well close these remarks. ‘‘ There is not indeed 
a greater error than that prevailing among the vulgar, who, borrowing 
their opinion from some ignorant satirist, have affixed the character 
of lewdness to these times. On the contrary, there never was less 
of love intrigue carried on among persons of condition than. now. 
The true characteristic of the present beau monde is rather folly than 
vice; the epithet which it deserves is that of frivolous.” The 
quotation may be found in Tom Jones, vol. ii., book xiv., ch. i. The 
great distinction between the Georgian England, described by 
Fielding, and the Victorian England written about here, is that the 
intellectual and philanthropic interests of what is called society, 
to-day, place it more beyond reproach of frivolity than the polite 
world has ever yet been. 

T. H. S. Escorr. 
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Fragments 


“ Coaitions, although successful, have always found this, that their triumph has 
been short. This, too, I know, that England does not love coalitions.” These 
significant words were justly applied by Mr. Disraeli to the Aberdeen faction of 
1852, and with equal force are they applicable to the Coalition Ministry of the 
present day. It is true that the Aberdeen-Lansdowne combination lasted but a 
little over two years, while the Salishury-Chamberlain administration has just 
entered upon its fourth year. The success of coalitions referred to by Mr. 
Disraeli certainly rests in the present case more in matter of time than in 
deeds done. Nevertheless the Coalition of the closing days of this nineteenth 
century is no more loved than was that of the fifties, and could not have existed 
as long as it has done but for the almost unprecedented majority with which it 
came into power. But possibly its termination will not be brought about “ until 
every member of it is, as a public character, irretrievably injured,” a condition 
of things which, according to recent events, seems likely to be soon completed. 
England has rarely been governed by a Ministry less able to govern than the 
present one, which, at the time of its formation, was described as “ the 
Government of all the talents,” but latterly has been more aptly termed 
the “Government of all the Liberal Unionists.” 
* * * 

To what then must be attributed this ineptitude and lack of true statesman- 
ship displayed by our present Ministers? To the fact that, on most matters 
involving a question of principle, the Cabinet is hopelessly divided, notwith- 
standing the reiterated statements of individual members that never has so 
united a body of men existed. It must be patent to all that a Cabinet con- 
taining men, who were also members of a Goverument which laid England’s 
reputation low by the humiliating and vacillating policy pursued in regard to 
Egypt, the Transvaal, and elsewhere, can hardly find much in common with 
those of their colleagues who, in opposition, had mercilessly exposed those 
ineffaceable blots on England’s escutcheon. The result of their deliberations 
must often inevitably lead to wide differences of opinion, ultimately ending 
in compromise, which has been the curse of party government. But surely it 
may be said that with fifteen professed Conservatives as against four Liberal 
Unionists, Conservative principles ought easily to prevail. Undoubtedly such 
would be the case if those fifteen gentlemen, calling themselves Conservatives, 
were imbued with Conservative principles. But, unhappily, this is not so, as, 
almost without exception, they are slaves to Opportunism, a very different 
thing to Conservatism. 

* * 

The introduction of the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was even more fatal to 
the Conservative Party than it has proved to be to the Liberal Party. The 
former was thereby placed under the heel of Chamberlainism, and now finds it a 
very difficult matter to crawl away. The latter bound itself to Nationalism, 
which, though once an awkward ally, can be easily thrown over if the Liberals 
are content to abide the consequences for the time being. The leaders of the 
Conservative Party, such as they are, dare not face the possibility of a breach 
with the Chamberlainites. Unless, however, the rank-and-file of the Party, if 
not in the House of Commons, at any rate outside of it, insist on a speedy 
dissolution of the present one-sided alliance, annihilation, and nothing short of 
it, must be the ultimate result of the traitorous actions of the great bulk of 
those professing to be Conservatives. But it may be argued—are not Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers Imperialists, and, therefore, worthy of support ? 
Certainly, if their Imperialism were not intended to cover what, after all, will 
bring far greater disaster on this country than even the Little Englandism of 
the Radicals. But it must not be forgotten that it is only of late years that 
Mr. Chamberlain has posed as an ardent Imperialist, and under his cloak of 
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Imperialism he adroitly conceals the dagger of State Socialism. In most of the 
legislation proposed by the present Government, as well as by that of 1886-1892, 
the principle of State Socialism has been insidiously introduced. In every 
single instance where such has been the case, the reform had previously been 
denounced as a bad one when proposed by their opponents in a less vicious 
form. The Liberals have been accused of attempting to undermine our 
Constitution, but the so-called Conservatives of the present day are fast 
destroying the national character of our people by encouraging them to look to 
the State for relief from their responsibilities as individuals. 
* * * 


The extraordinary and unfounded charge made by Sir John Gorst that the 
religious instruction in Board Schools was infinitely better than that given in 
Voluntary Schools, has naturally led to discussion and protest. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords, and Lord Hugh Cecil in the 
House of Commons, were easily able to refute this unjust accusation. The fact, 
however, of its having been made by a responsible Minister lends colour to the 
statement, and is thereby apt to leave a false impression in the minds of those 
not closely connected nor familiar with the question. The Duke of Devonshire 
very frankly assured the Archbishop that the statement was only a personal one 
of Sir John Gorst’s, and also repudiated the further charge that the squires and 
farmers were not friendly disposed towards the education question. Sir John 
Gorst ought to be plainly told that, even if his charges were accurate, he is not 
the person to make them. Moreover, as Lord Kimberley very pertinently 
pointed out, it is always injurious to the public service, and, in the long run, to 
party interests, that any member of the Government should express personai 
opinions concerning departments with which they are, or are not, themselves 
connected. Let us hope that Sir John Gorst will, in the future, show a little more 
discretion in this respect than he has done in the past. The same lesson might 
also profitably be learnt by others holding higher positions in the Government. 

* x * 


Speaking at Watford, in 1883, Lord Salisbury laid down the following 
principle: “That while a man who is outside the Cabinet is responsible for 
himself only, and for the words which he himself utters, members of a Cabinet 
are responsible for each other. ‘That is Parliamentary government—that is the 
essence,of it.” This is asoundand sensible doctrine, and one which it would be 
well to rigidly adhere to. There have been two instances lately of Cabinet 
Ministers making somewhat startling statements, involving grave questions of 
policy, but which, to all intents and purposes, were after all only personal 
opinions. The latest of these, viz, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham, 
cannot be lightly passed over. Had such a pronouncement been made less 
than twenty years ago by a responsible Minister, and not endorsed by the 
Cabinet of which he was a member, that Minister would have been called upon 
to resign. But, unfortunately, the members of the present government “have 
abandoned their own proper ideal for the sake of the sweets of office,” and no 
such resignation of a Minister is called for. Possibly it is a case of history 
repeating itself, and the explanation for this questionable procedure may be 
found in the words used by Lord Salisbury at Watford, in 1883. He said, 
“We have long noted the curious phenomena that Mr. Chamberlain always has 
his way..... We have a Minister in that Cabinet, wielding the authority of 
that Cabinet. . . . . The splendid audacity of the doctrines which Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes, his utter indifference to results.” Lord Salisbury little 
thought, when thus summing up Mr. Chamberlain, that some fifteen years 
hence they would be colleagues in the same Cabinet. 

4 + * 

Now that the end of the Session is in sight, the usual rumours of changes 
in the Ministry are flying about. The possibility of Lord Salisbury’s resignation 
is revived, while word has also gone round that Mr. Chamberlain is not only 
VOL. IV. 
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desirous of returning to the Liberal party, but that ardent Radicals are anxious 
to receive him. Probably the wish is father to the thought in both instances, 
As has been said before in these columns, many Conservatives are of opinion 
that it would be wise if Lord Salisbury would give up one of the dual offices he 
at present holds. Preferably the Foreign Office, as the abandonment of the 
Premiership would cause much trouble, and possibly disaster, in selecting his 
successor. As to Mr. Chamberlain’s removal, very few Conservatives (I use the 
word Conservative advisedly) would regret his “ ratting” once again, but, on the 
other hand, would hail it with delight. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether Liberals or Radicals would recognise him as their leader—the only 
terms on which he would consent to join them—so such a change seems highly 
improbable. More likely is he to form a party of his own under some vague 
and misleading title. Such a combination would be made up of those young 
Tory democrats whom, apparently, ke has blindly infatuated with his Socialistic 
schemes, and those Radicals who are deeply involved in the Socialistic movement, 
in addition to his band of toadies and sycophants, the remnant of the present 
Liberal Unionist party. Whatever organisation he belongs to, his aim will be 
to boss it, as has hitherto been his game all through his public career. Mr. 
Gladstone wisely summed up the man and declined to give him too responsible 
a position. Lord Salisbury, unfortunately, failed at first to see how dangerous 
and subtle a man he had to deal with, though he seems, now that it is too late, 
to have realised his want of foresight. Whatever his ultimate goal may be, of 
this one may be certain, that Joseph Chamberlain will be the head. 
* * 


Lord Feversham did good service in calling attention to the iniquitous 
Death Duties on the second reading of the Finance Bill in the House of Lords. 
When they were instituted in their present unjust form by Sir William Harcourt, 
Lord Salisbury, and other members of the present Government, distinctly 
pledged themselves when the opportunity arose of repairing the blunder. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has just introduced his third Budget and yet no 
appreciable relief has been made in this respect. Mr. Gibson Bowles in the 
House of Commons has repeatedly drawn the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the matter, but has now come to the conclusion that Sir 
Michael “will resist any serious amendment in the death duties that would 
affect their yield, whatever any one may say, or prove, as to their oppressive 
injustice.” This is but another instance of the present Government acting 
and speaking in office in absolute contradiction to all that they said and did in 
opposition. The question is one involving serious possibilities, as other 
legislation may also be based on the same principle, “the origin of which,” as 
the Duke of Rutland has pointed out, “ was to be found in the policy adopted 
by M. Robespierre in 1793.” It is to be hoped that those who have exposed 
the iniquities of Sir Wm. Harcourt’s Budget in 1894 in the past will continue 
to do so in the future on every possible occasion, as some day, and that perhaps 
soon, a statesman may arise who will have sufficient moral courage to stand by 
his personal convictions and rectify a legal form of robbery, the like of which 
has not been countenanced for many a long year past. 

* * 


I have always had the greatest contempt for the episcopal bench as a 
whole, though I gladly recognise that there are a few bright individual excep- 
tions. The majority of them are mere time-servers and place-hunters, and are 
as ready as the ordinary politician to promise and do anything to gain a little 
popularity. The most flagrant instance of this kind which has come to my 
notice is that of the Bishop of Rochester. Speaking ata meeting of the C.E.T.S. 
at Blackheath, he had the exceeding bad taste, in referring to the few occasions 
on which he had tasted wine in recent times, to say that one of these was when 
he was dining with the Prince of Wales. Now, anyone who knows anything of 
our popular Prince can easily imagine with what disgust he would listen to such 
a confession, and if it does come to his ears, as I sincerely hope it may do, it is 
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pretty certain that the offending Bishop will never be asked again to dine with 
the Prince. To flaunt such statements at a public meeting is bad enough in all 
conscience, but to make them as a kind of excuse for having touched wine to a 
gathering of temperance sympathisers is a contemptible subterfuge, and only 
worthy of the most ignorant and uncultured. How it comes about that such 
men are appointed to these high offices surpasses one’s comprehension, and 
certainly such appointments cannot add either dignity or lustre to the Church. 
* * ~ 


The bitter controversy which has been raging on the Ritualistic question 
seems likely to have far-reaching results. Mr. Kensit, whose proceedings have 
brought him into notoriety, has so far triumphed. It remains to be seen 
whether our feeble and time-serving Bishops will add to his triumph by being 
weak erough to submit to the demands set forth in his petition. It is perfectly 
true that, in some instances, innovations of a character not conducive to decency 
or order are resorted to in our Churches, but these are few and far between, and 
can easily be suppressed by the judicious interference of the Bishops, if 
they possess the necessary wisdom and tact todo so. But the great danger is 
that the Bishops, not having exercised any restraining influence for so long a 
time, may now rush to the other extreme and insist on all the demands of 
Mr. Kensit being conceded. If such should be the case, then the inevitable 
result must be that a large number of loyal Churchmen will go over bodily to 
Rome, while others will drift into a state of perfect indifference to religion. No 
more pitiable sight than the continual wrangling among Churchmen can be 
imagined, and the recent debates, in and out of Parliament, if continued, can 
but hasten the disestablishment of the great institution which they all profess to 
love and revere. So long as the principles of the Roman Catholic faith are not 
embraced, I cannot for the life of me see what harm mere ceremonies and the 
wearing of vestments can do to the religious beliefs of the community. Moreover, 
there is no dearth of Churches in this land, and everyone can, if desired, find one 
suitable to their own way of thinking. Let there bea truce to this continual bandy- 
ing of high and bitter words among Churchmen, be they low or high. No good 
can come of it, but much harm may ensue to the cause they both have at heart. 

* * * 

Mr. Carson did yeoman service to the Conservative Party in his spirited 
attack on the Government in regard to the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill. As 
he rightly said, the Bill will create a revolution in criminal procedure. The 
law of evidence in criminal cases would be turned topsy turvy by the Bill, 
which was a trap for the poor, ignorant, undefended prisoner, while it might be 
a benefit to the City swindler, who had plenty of money, and had an intelligent 
counsel or a cute solicitor to take his evidence beforehand. But if, as the 
Government would lead us to suppose, this is an absolutely necessary Act 
in the interests of innocent persons, then have the Government no regard for 
innocent persons in Ireland? Mr. Balfour, in his reply, was naturally very 
wroth at Mr. Carson’s strictures, but was hardly convincing, and gave no 
satisfactory reason for the proposed change. -What is most to be feared is that 
the change in the administration of justice which the Bill will lead to will, in 
the long run, undermine the confidence of the people of this country in our 
Courts of Justice. It is but another of those light-hearted revolutions for 
which there is no demand, but to which the Government: seem wedded. It 
only shows the necessity of Conservatives being on the alert and ready to 
expose them. The only way in which this can be effectively and systematically 
done is by the formation of a clique of those Conservatives who still cling to 
the old traditions and principles of the Party, and have not sold their souls to 
the political devil. No better leader for such a party could be found than 
Mr. Carson, whose ability, devotion to principle, and courage deserve such @ 
recognition. 

HumpPury OLDCASTLE. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


‘THEIR name is legion, and still they come, thick and fast, like the oysters in 
the famous ballad, and more and more and more. Every week sees at least one 
fresh magazine on the bookstalls, and one dies almost as regularly. The curious 
part of it is that so little originality is manifested in this plethora ; all are shaped 
on the same lines, with scarcely an exception; the Strand is followed by the 
Ludgate, the Windsor, the Temple, Pearson's, etc, each bearing a crop of 
pictures closely resembling the others, and a crop of stories as like as peas ! 
There is a notable degree of excellence in a particular vein exhibited, to be 
sure, but no individuality ; unless some slight difference in the covers may be 
said to vary them. Is this because of the monotonous uniformity of the average 
British taste, or the result of that imitation which constantly follows success ? 
I cannot help thinking the time is not far distant when our public must tire of 
these mechanical devices, these numerous undeviating commonplace pictures, 
illustrating equally commonplace detective yarns, or bloodthirsty tales of ranch 
and veldt, when there will bea reaction towards the older, more thoughtful and 
less sensational, more heartfelt, less jerry-built fiction that we once liked, fiction 
not subordinate to a host of childish pictures but standing alone and, if 
illustrated at all, treated with a real deference from brush to pen. But perhaps 
this may be merely a spasm of undue optimism. 
* 1K * 


While our newer Magazines are trying to outvie each other in quantity, 
giving an appalling mass of pictures and letterpress (it will be safer not to say 
art and literature) for the smallest possible sum, our older ones, Zemple Bar, 
Cornhill, Longman’s, and others seem to offer less for their money. Their 
matter is not, on the whole, of the superior quality it used to be, that is to say, 
they are not sufficiently literary to please those of dainty judgment in letters, 
and, on the other hand, do not afford enough sensation to satisfy the multitude. 
They lie, in short, between two worlds. Conservatism keeps them going ; they 
are readable, not offensively philistinish, but it is a mistake to suppose they are 
read by the same persons who used to read them when Thackeray dominated 
Cornhill. No. ‘Their places are filled by Harper's, Scribner's, the Century, 
and, best of all, the Aé/antic Monthly, a magazine that has never abated a jot of 
its dignity since the time when the name of Oliver Wendell Holmes first 
began to add to its pride and lustre. Many readers of the better class take in 
French magazines, whose standard in literary art is far higher than ours, and _ it 
would be interesting to know from statistics how far Za Revue des Deux Mondes 
has ousted English magazines from English households. There are other 
French monthlies of as excellent a type, for example, Mercure, published in 
France since 1672, a truly colossal magazine containing something of everything, 
320 pages of closely-printed matter gathered from the finest writers of the 
country, but Za Revue des Deux Mondes is best known here. Mercure includes 
one or two good serials, short stories, dramas, and poetry, besides its critical 
studies of great men and women, reviews, &c. ; but it is practically a stranger to 
England, while Za Revue has been taken to the British bosom. 

* + uk 


Now, one is tempted to ask: Why should English men and women have 
to look to America and France for their highest literary fare? Why can 
French and American publishers achieve successes where we tail? There is no 
English Atlantic Monthly or Revue des Deux Mondes or Mercure, nothing even 
resembling them. In saying this I do not lose sight of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
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gallant attempt with Cosmopolis, a wonderful venture that deserves to succeed, 
or the older Macmillan and Blackwood magazines. They contain good stuff, 
and so do our many Reviews, but all are unquestionably heavy and old-fashioned 
in tone. Is it not possible to produce a magazine combining the leading 
features of an up-to-date Review with first-class fiction, after the manner of those 
foreigners above-mentioned, a magazine that would tempt original as well as 
conscientious artistic writers to put forth their most strenuous efforts and give 
to the world such stories as would never find a place in any existing English 
periodical? ‘The fact that most of our best novels appear first in American 


monthlies ought to make the people of Shakespeare’s land ashamed. 
+ + * 


It is rather curious that two books should have appeared contempo- 
raneously, both having for heroines, atheistical, or, at least, agnostic women. 
One would not dream of comparing, or even associating the work of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward* with that of Zolat, but there are points of resemblance in 
their earnestness, lack of conspicuous humour and belief in the power of 
humanity to solve its own problems. Between “ Marie Conturier” and 
“Laura Fountain” there is little or no likeness in character, yet both are 
types of a ‘new woman” that no man has denounced, up to this present, 
perhaps because their newness remains undiscovered. The following quotations 
will show that both have graduated in the same school :— 


“‘ She (Laura) had been bred in that strong sense of personal dignity, which is the modern 
substitute for the abasements and humiliations of faith. And with that sense of dignity went 
reserve—the intimate conviction that no feeling which is talked about, which can be observed 
and handled and measured by other people, is worth a rush. It was what seemed to her the 
spiritual intensiveness of Catholicism, its perpetual uncovering of the soul—its humiliation of 
the will—that made it odious in the eyes of this daughter of a modern world, which finds in the 
developing and dignifying of human life its most characteristic faith.” 


‘* Elle (Marie) avait cessé d’elle-méme toute pratique religieuse, révoltée dans son} bon sens, 
n'ayant pas besoin de cette police morale pour étre sage, trouvant au contraire l’absurde \danger- 
eux, destructeur de la vraie santé. Elle en etait arrivée a un athéisme tranquille, incon scient 
presque, non en raisonneuse, simplement en fille bieu portante et brave, qui avait longtemps 
été pauvre sans en souffrir, qui ne croyait qu’d la nécessité de l'effort, tenue debout par ‘sa 
certitude du bonheur mis dans la joie de la vie normalement vaillament vécue. Et son bel 
équilibre lui avait toujours donné raison, Vavait tonjours guidé, sauvé. . . . Sielle le 
(Pierre) désapprouvait, elle ne se croyait pas le droit sans doute d’intervenir dans une lutte 
de conscience. Le beau calme quelle montrait, géinéreux et sain, Vétonnait toujours, ° 
Elle mettait 2 vivre toute sa joie, tout son effort, tout son devoir de sorte que vivre lui suffisait, 
sans qu'elle eft le temps de se terrifier et de se paralyser avec des chiméres.” 


Is this a sign of the times? Not so very long ago it was generally 
supposed that the most deeply-dyed free-thinker would have his womankind 
religious, on a general assumption that although man might steer his barque 
without the rudder of faith, the weaker vessel must not attempt to do so, that 
such an attempt would be perilous in the extreme. And now, what do we 
find? The rudder cast away, the adventurous maiden alone on life’s rough sea, 
apparently rather enjoying the waves! Will she presently take the very oars of 
man’s self-sufficiency out of his astonished hands and emulate Britannia, or will 
she come to grief? We shall see. 

* * * 


The chief idea that seems to permeate the lives of most men at the present 
day is the mad desire for wealth. In every class of the community the same 
struggle is found to acquire wealth by foul means or fair. ‘The Gospel of 
Freedom” { might well receive the sub+title of ‘The Loathsomeness of 
Riches,” for that is the moral clearly pointed throughout. The story deals with 
American hfe, and the scene is laid respectively in Paris, Chicago, and 


*Helbeck of Bannisdale. +t Paris. 
tThe Gospel of Freedom. By RoperT HERRICK, Cr. 8vo. vi. + 288 pp. 6s. Macmillan. 
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Florence. Few novels are so fascinating as those which treat of Americans, for 
with them the possibilities of life are greater and the horizon of life is not so 
restricted as with us. The heroine of the story, Adela Anthon, with her 
mother, is in Paris. Her father is dead, having left her a large fortune in her 
own right. At the outset she is visiting the studio of a protégé of her uncle, one 
Simeon Erard. Through the generosity of Sebastian Anthon this young 
American, the son of poor people, had received an artistic training. Heisa 
cynical, cold man, and plays the part of a modern Mephistopheles to the heroine. 
She at once strikes up a great friendship with him, for she is fond of painting ; 
and, though it is only a case of Piatonics, her people get alarmed. With their 
party is a smart American, Wilbur. This young man is a type of the man who 
by smartness amasses a huge fortune. He has invented a wonderful water- 
wheel for irrigation, and he persuades her to invest a large portion of her fortune 
in his venture. It turns out successful, and her fortune is doubled. 
Meanwhile, Adela is passing through a crisis. Like many another modern 
woman, she is hardly content with the narrow sphere man would have her keep 
to. The eternal question she is always putting is: Shall I ever do anything? 
and Erard acts the part of mentor. Matrimony, she feels, will not entirely 
satisfy her: it must be absorption in some effort. At such a moment Wilbur 
comes upon the scene, fresh from his financial triumphs, and proposes to her. 
She jumps at the idea of being partner with him in amassing a great fortune. 
Before she is married she makes Erard an allowance, that he may carry on his 
work, for the uncle has cu: his allowance off. When we next meet her she is in 
Chicago, and we find that her husband, not content with making a big fortune 
legitimately, has joined a band of unscrupulous speculators who are making 
money out of the people. Adela has already begun to grow weary of a life of 
money-grubbing, and her disgust increases when she learns her husband’s new 
scheme. Erard comes ovér; he is now a world-renowned art critic, and 
lectures in Chicago. Wilbur objects to him eventually, especially when Adela 
announces her intention of going to Europe and living apart from her husband. 
When she reaches Europe, Erard dances attendance upon her with a view to 
compromising her. When her husband gains his divorce he comes, as a matter 
of course, to claim her hand, but she scorns him. The end of her search for 
something to do results in her returning to America to work among the negroes. 
As a story it is excellent, well written, and interesting throughout, and draws a 
picture of lite which, alas! is quite true. 
* a + 
A sturdy religious feelirg is shown in the little Sark story * 4/ the Leap of 
San Juan which is refreshing in these days of extreme and sensational views. 
Our professedly instructive and moral writers are apt to show a lack of spinal 
column and, by the creation of vague and mawkish characters, nauseate the 
readers they would improve. In this tale the heroine is just a good, natural 
little woman of healthy and sufficiently modern views, and she is properly 
rewarded at last by hearing her husband say to her: ‘ You are my darling, my 
friend, like an angel God has sent to live with me.” If the plot is a trifle 
conventional, there is a charm about the writing that redeems it. A very 
bewitching but evil maiden sets her cap at the island eligible (a character 
obviously drawn from life), and very nearly succeeds in capturing him. . Her 
coquetry and falseness, however, are the cause of a scene between them, in 
which he finally throws her over the cliff, by accident. His subsequent suffering, 
through which he rises to higher things, is well portrayed, and shows the 
author capable of making the best of a psychological situation. The exquisite 
scenery of Sark is lovingly painted, the quaint lore, speech and customs of its 
simple children faithfully reproduced. Moreover, the small volume is enriched 
by no less than twenty charming photographs, making it a valuable souvenir to 
all lovers of the Channel Isles. 
* At the ay of San Juan: A Sark Story by E. Gallienne Robin. Charles H. Kelly, 
66 Paternoster Row. 1/6. 










